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PRE F ACE. 


N the firſt compoſition of the Rud;- 
ments of Hug: Grammar, I had nv 
farther views than to the uſe of ſchools; 
and, therefore, contented myſelf with ex- 
plaining the fundamental principles of the 
language, in as plain and familiar a man- 
ner as | could. Atterwards, taking a more 
extenſive view of language in general, and 
of the Engliſh language in particular, [ 
began to collect materials for a much 
larger work upon this ſubject; and did.not 
chute to republiſh the former work, till I 
had executed the other; as I imagined, 
that this could not fail to ſuggeſt ſeveral 
improvemects in the plan of it, How- 
A 3 ever 
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ever, being frequently importuned to re” 
publith the former grammar, and being 


Jo much employed in ſtudies of a very 


different nature, that I cannot accomplith 
what I had propoled, I have, in this trea- 


tie, repubithed that work, with im- 


provements, and fo much of the matc=- 
rials I had collected for the larger, as may 
be of practical uſe to tholst who write 
the language. 'I heſe materials, therefore, 
I have reduced into as good an order as I 


can, and have ſubjoined them to the ſor- 


mer grammar, under the title of Nites 
and Obſervations, for the Lie of thiſe who 
have made Jeme Proficiency in the Language. 


I have retained the method of queſtion 
and after in the Rudimerts, becauſe I ann 
ftill perſuaded, it is both the mott conve- 


ment tor the maſter, and the moſt intelli- 


gible to the {cholar. I have alio been ſo 
far from departing from the ſimplicity of 
the plan of that ſhort grammar, that l 


>y 


have made it, in forme e retpeets „ itill mene 


imple; and I think ir, on that account, 
more ſuitable to the genius of the I:.ng- 
lith language. I own I am ſurprized 
to lee lo much of the d liſtribution, ard 
technical terms of the Latin grammar, 


re- 
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retained in the grammar of our tongue ; 
where they are exceedingly aukward, and 
abſolutely ſuperfluous; being ſuch as 
could not poitibly have entered into the 
head of any man. who had not been pre- 
viouſly acquainted with Latin. 


Indeed, this abſurdity has, in ſome 
meaſure, gone out of faſhion with us; but 
{til fo much of it is retained, in all the 
grammars that I have feen, as greatly in- 
jures the uniformity of the whole; and 
the very ſame realon that has induced ſe- 
veral grammarians to go lo far as they have 
done, thould have induced them to go far. 
ther. A little reflection may, I think, 
ſuffice to convince any perſon, that we 
have no more buſineſs with a future 
tenſe in our language, than we have 
with the whole ſyſtem of Latin moods and 
tenſes; becauſe we have no modification 
of our verbs to correſpond to it; and if 
we had never heard of a future tenſe in 
ſome other language, we ſhould no more 
have given a particular name to the 
combination of the verb with the aux- 
iliary hall or will, than to thoſe that are 
made with the auxiliaries do, have, can, 
mt, or any other. 

1 The 
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The only natural rule forthe uſe of tech- 
nical terms to exprets time, & c. is to apply 
them to diſtinguiſh the different modiſica- 
tions of words; and it ſeems wrong to 
confound the account of mfletions, either 
with the grammatical uſes of the cmb;- 
nations of words, of the rden in which 
they are placed, or of the wirds which 
expreſs relations, and which are equivalent 
to inflections ia other languages. 


Whenever this plain rule is departed 
from, with relpect 10 any language what- 
ever, the true ſymmetry of the grammar 
15 joſt, and it becomes clogged with 1u- 
perlluous terms and divifions. Thus we 
ice the optative mood, and the perfect 


and plupcrtect tenſes of the paſſive voice, 


abſurdly transferred from the Greek 
language into the Latin, where there 
Were no modibcations of wards to COr- 


reſpond to them. The authors of that 
diſtribution might, with the very ſame 


realon, have introduced the dual number 
into Latin; and duc himnines would have 
made joſt as ey a dual number, as ..- 
nam amem is an optative mood, Or a : 
tus fui a perfect tenle. I cannot help frat- 
tering mylel;, that furure grammarians 
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THE PREFACKH ix 
will owe me ſome obligation, for introdu- 


cing this uniform ſimphcity, lo well ſuited 
ro the genius of our language, into the 


Englith grammar. 


Tr is poſſible I may be thonght to 


have leaned too moch from the Latin 


Hom, with reſpect to ſeveral particulars 
in the ſtructure of our language; but 1 
think it is evident, that all other gram- 
marians have leancd too much to the 


analogies of that language, contrary to 


our modes of tpeaking, and to the ana- 
logies of other languages more like our 
own. It mutt be allowed, that the cuſ- 
tom of ſpeaking, is the -original, and 
only juſt (ſtandard of any language. We 
ſec, in all grammars. that this is ſuffici- 
ent to eftabliſh a rule, even contrary to 


the fironpett anatogics of the language 


with itfelf. Muſt not this cuſtom, there- 
tore, be allowed to have ſome weight, 1n 


{favour ot thole forms of ſpeech, to which 
"Our beſt writers and ſpeakers ſeem evi— 


dently pronc; forms which are contrary 


to no analogy of the language with 1t- 
felt, and winch have been diſapproved by 


grammarians, only from certain abſtract 
and arbitrary conſiderations,” and when 
| their 
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their deciſions were not prompted by the 
genius of the language; which diſcovers 
itſelf in nothing more than in the ge- 
neral propenſity of thoſe who uſe it to 
certain modes of conſtrugtion. I think, 


however, that I have not, in any calc, 


ſeemed to favour what our grammarians 


will call an irregularity, but where the 
genius of the language, and not only 


lingle examples, but the general practice 
of thole who write it, and the almoſt 
univerſal cuſtom of thoſe who ſpeak it, 
have obliged me to do it. I alſo think 1 
have ſeemed to favour thoſe irregularities, 
no more than the degree of the propen- 
ſity I have mentioned, when unchecked 
by a regard to arbitrary rules, in thoſe 
who uſe the forms of ſpeech I] refer to, 
will authorize me. 


If J have done any eſſential ſervice to 
my native tongue, I think it will ariſe from 
my detecting 1 in time a very great number 
of cailiciſms, which have mnlinuated them- 
ſelves into the ſtyle of many of our molt 
juſtly admired writers; and which, in my 
Opinion, tend greatly to injure the true 
idiom of the Englith language, being 


- Contrary to its mott eſtabluhed analogies. 


I dare 
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I dare ſay, the collections I have made of 
this nature, will ſurprize many perſons 
who are well acquainted with modern com- 
poſitions. "They turprize myſelf, now 
that I ſee them all together; and I even 
think, the writers themiclves will be fur- 
prized, when they fee them pointed out. 
For I do not ſuppoſe, that they deſignedly 
adopted thole forms of iveech, which are 
evidently French, but that they fell into 
them inadvertently, in contequence of 
beinz much convertant wich French au- 
thors. 


1 think there will be an advantage in 
my having collected examples from mo- 
dorn writings, rather than from thoſe of 
Swift, Adcitin, and others, who wrote 
about halt a century ago, in what is ge- 
nerally called the claſſical period of our 
tongue. By this means we may fee what 
is the real character and turn of the lan- 
guage ar pretent; and by comparing it 
with the writings of preceding authors, 
we may better perceive which way it is 
tending, 2rd what extreme we ſhould 
nioſt ca.ctully guard againit. 


It 
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It may excite a ſmile in ſome of my 
readers, to ice what books paſſed through 
ni hands at the time | was making thele 
collections, and I might very eaſily have 
Juppreſied their names; but I am not 
athamed of its being known, that I ſomc- 
times read tor amulment, and even any 
thing thas may fall in my way. Beſides, 
Uthmk there 15a real advantage in making 


Juch collections as theſe from hook which 


may be ſuppoſed to be written in a haity 
manner, When the writers would not pay 
much attention to arbitrary rules, but 
antulges that natural propenſity, Which 
is the effect of the general cuſtom, and 


genus of the language, as It 1s com- 


moniy ſpoken. It is not from the writ- 
ings ot grammarians and critics that we 


can form a jugdment of the real preteur 
ſtate of any language, EVEN as it is {poken 


in ponte converiation. 


It will be no objection to the propriety, 


r Mule of any of my remarks with thuic 


who think jultly, that they were luggelts q 
by the perufal of the writings of Scotch- 
men. lt is lufficient for my purpoſe, that 
they write in the Ergliſh language, Many 


of 
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of their readers will not know that they 
were Scots. If they excel in other art. 
cles of good ſtile, their example is not 
the leſs dangerous; - and he muſt be pre- 
judiced to a degree that deſerves ridicule, 
who will not allow that ſeveral of the 
moſt correct writers of Englith are Scotch + 
men. 


Some of my examples will be found 
without authorities, and many of them 
without retercnces to the particular paſ- 
lage of the author. This was generally 
owing to mere inattention, in omitting to 
rote the author, or the place, at the 
time J was reading; and afterwards, the 
overſight was irretrievable. 


I make no apology for the freedom 1 
have taken with the works of living authors 
in my collect ons. Except a very few 
pages in Switt, I read nothing with an 
Immediate view to them. This was al- 
ways 2 lecondary conſideration ; but if any 
thing of this kind ſtruck me in the courſe 
of my reading I did not fail to note it. 
If 1 be thought to have borne harder 
upon Mr. Hume than upon any other 
living author, he is obliged for it to the 


great 
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great reputation his writings have juſtly 

gained him, and to my happening to read 

them at the time that I did; and I would 

not pay any man, for whom I have the 

leaſt eſteem, ſo ill a compliment, as to 

ſuppole, that exactneſs in the punctilios 

of grammar was an object capable of giv-. 
| ing him the leaſt diſturbance. This is 

£ the ſmalleſt point of excellence, even with 

reſpect ro ſtyle; and ſtyle, in its whole 

extent, is but a very ſmall object in the 

eye of a philoſopher, I even think a man 

cannot give a more certain mark of the 
| narrowneſs of his mind, and of the lit- 

tl: progrels he has made in true ſcience, 

than to ſhow, either by his vanity with 
reſpect to himſelt, or the acrimony of his 

cenſure with reſpect to others, that this 

buſineſs is of much moment with him. 

We have infinitely greater things before 

us; and if theſe gain their due ſhare of 

our attention, this ſubject, of grammatical 

criticiſm ; will be almolt nothing. The 

noile that is made about ir, is one of the 

greateſt marks of the frivoliſm of many 

readers, and writers too of the preſent 

Ke - 
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Not that I think the buſineſs of lan- 
guage, and of grammar is a matter of no 
importance, even to a philoſopher. It is, 
in my opinion, a matter of very con- 
ſiderable conſequence; but in another 
view. That I have, accordingly, given 
a good deal of attention to it, will, I 
hope, appear by a Curſe of Lectures on the 
Theory of Language, and Univerſal Grammar, 
which was printed ſome years ago for 
private uſe, and which I propole to correct, 
and make public. To the fame rreatiſe 
I muſt, likewiſe, refer my readers for the 
latisfaction l may be able to give them, 
with reſpect to the definitions ; of terms, 
and ſome other articles relating to Gram- 
mar, in which I differ from Mr. Harris, 
and other grammarians. 


With reſpect to our own language, 
there ſeems to be a kind of claim upon 
ail who make uſe of it to do ſome- 
thing for its improvement; and the beſt 
thing we can do for this purpoſe at pre- 
ſent, is to exhibit its actual ſtructure, and 
the varieties with which it is uſed. When 
theſe are once diſtinctly pointed out, and 
generally attended to, the beſt forms of 
ipeech, and thoſe which are moſt agree- 


able 
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able to the analogy of the language, 
will ſoon recommend themſelves, and 
come into general uſe; and when, by this 
means, the language ſhall be written 
with ſufficient uniformity, we may hope 
to ſee a complete grammar of it. At 
preſent, it 18 by no means ripe for ſuch 
a work; but we may approximate to 
it very faſt, if all perſons who are qua- 
hed to make remarks upon it, will 
give a little attention to the ſubject. 
In ſuch a cale, a few years might be 
fuſficient to* compl-ce it. The progreſs 
of every branch of real ſcience feems to 
have been prodigiouſly accelerated of 
late. "Ihe prefert age may hope to ſee 
a new and capital zra in the hiſtory of 
every branch of uſeful knowledge; and I 
hope that the Engliſh language, which 
cannot fail to be the vehicle of a great 
part of it, will come in for ſome ſhare of 
improvement, and acquire a more fixed 
and eſtabliſhed character than it can boaſt 
at preſent. 


But our grammarians appear to me to 
have acted precipitately 1n this buſineſs, 
and to have taken a wrong method of 
fixing our language. This will never be 

effected 
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effected by the arbitrary rules of any man, 
or body of men whatever; becauſe theſe 
ſuppoſe the language actually fixed al- 
ready, contrary to the real ſtate of it: 
whereas a language can never be properly 
fixed, till all the varieties with which it 
is uſed, have been held forth to public 
view, and the general preference of certain 
forms have been declared, by the general 


practice afterwards, Whenever 1 have 


mentioned any variety in the grammatical 


forms that are uſed to expreſs the ſame 


thing, I have ſeldom ſcrupled to fay 
which of them I prefer; but this is to 
be underſtood as nothing more than a 


conjecture, which time muſt confirm or 
refute. 2 


A circumſtance which may give us 
hopes to ſee the ſpeedy accompliſhment of 


the deſign of completing the grammar 


of our language, is the exceeding great 


2 fimplicity of its ſtructure, ariſing, chiefly, 
from the paucity of our inflections of 
words. For this we are, perhaps, in 
2 ſome meaſure, indebted to the long- 
2 continued barbariſm of the people from 
whom we received it. The words we 
2 afterwards borrowed from foreign lan- 


0 guages, 
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guages, though they now make more 


than one half of the ſubſtance of outs, 


were like more plentiful nouriſhment to a 
meagre body, that was grown to its full 
ſtature, and become too rigid to admit 
of any new modification of its parts. 
They have added conliderably to the bulk 
and gracefulneſs of our language ; but 
have made no alteration-in the fimplicity 
of its original form. 


Grammar. may be compared to a trea- 
tiſe of Natural Phil/ophy ; the one conſiſt- 
ing of obſervations on the various chan- 
ges, combinatlons, and mutual affections 
of words; and the other on thoſe of the 
parts of nature; and were the language 
of men as uniform as the works of na- 
ture, the grammar of language would be 
as Incuipurabie in its principles as the 


grammar of xalure. But ſince good au- 


thors have adopted different forms of 
ſpeech, and in a caſe which admits of no 


ſtandard but that. or cm, one authority 


be of as much weight as another; 

the analogy of language is the only thing 
to which we can have recourſe, to adjult 
theſe differences, For language, to an- 
ſwer the intent of it, which is to expreſs 
| our 
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our thoughts with certainty in an inter- 


courſe with one another, mutt be fixed and 
conſiſtent with itlelt. 


By an attention to theſe maxims hath 
this grammatical performance been con- 
ducted. The beſt and the moſt numerous 
2uthorities have been carefully followed. 
\W here they have been contradictory, re- 
courle hath been had to analogy, as the 
laſt reſource, If this ſhould decide for 
neither of two Contrary practices, the 
thing muſt remain undecided, till all-go- 
werning cuſtom thall declare in favour of 
the one or the other. 


As to a pubkc Academy, inveſted with 
authority to aſcertain the uſe of words, 
which is a project that ſome perſons are 
very ſanguine in their expectations from, I 


think it not only unſuitable to the genius 


of a free nation, but in itſelf ill calculated 
to reform and fix a language. We need 
make no doubt but that the beſt forms 


of ſpeech will, in time, eſtablith them- 


telves by their own ſuperior excellence: 
and, in all controverſies, it is better to 
wait the decitons of Time, which are flow 
ant. ſure, than 'to take thoſe of Synods, 

b 2 which 
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which are often haſty and injudicious. A 
g manufacture tor which there is a areat 
1 demand, and a .anuage which many per- 
h 10ns have leiſurt to read and write, are 
both ſure to be brought, in time, to all 


| 

8 

i} the perfection of which they are capable. 
1 What would Academies have contributed 
| to the perfection of the Greck and Latin 
language es? Or wao, in thole free lates, 
would have tubmitted to them? 


The propriety of introducing the [Fng- 
In grammer into Heli clubs, cannot 
be duputed; a competent knowledge of 
our own language being both uſeful and 
ornamental in every profeſnion, and a cri- 
tical knowledge of it abſolutely neceſſary 
to all perſons of a liberal education. The 
1 Uttle difliculty chere is apprehended to be 
in the ftudy of it, is the chief reaſon, I be- 
. lieve, why it hath been ſo much neglected. 
ö Ihe Latin was fo complex a language 
J' | that 1t made, of nece4lity (notwitl. ſtandingg 
the Gee was the learied tongue ac Rome) 
a conſiderable branch of Roman ſchool 
education: whereas ours, by being mere 
Himple, is, perhaps, leſs generally under- 
ſtood. And though the Grammar ſchocl 
be, on all accounts, the molt proper 
| Pace 
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place for learning it; how many Gram- 
mar- schools have we, and of no ſmall 
reputation, which are deſtitute of all pro- 
vition for the regular teaching of it? All 
an kill that our yauth at ichool have in 

, being acquired 1n an indirect manner; 


dix. by The mere piadtice of ulmng it in 
verbal tranſlations. | 


Indeed, it is not much above a century 
ago, that our native tongue ſeemtd to be 
looked upon as below the notice of a claſ- 


fical ſcholar, and men of learning made 
very little uſe of it, either in converſation 


or in writing. And even ſince it hath 
been made the vehicle of knowledge of 


all kinds, it hath not found its way into 


the ſchools appropriated to language, in 
proportion to its growing importance; 
moit of my cotemporaries, I believe, 
being ſenſible, that their knowledge of 


the grammar of their mother tongue 


hath been acquired by their own ſtudy 


an obtervation, fince they have paſſed 
the ruciments * the ſchools. 


Fo obviate this inconvenience, we muſt 
introduce into our {choolsF1iclyh grammar, 
f:g/h compoſitions, and frequent Hl 


x 
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tranſlations from authors in other langua- 
ges. The common objection to Enxglith 
compoſitions, that it is like requiring 
brick to be made without ſtraw ; (boys 
not being ſuppoſed to be capable of 10 
| much reſſection, as is neceſſary to treat 
| any ſubject with propriety) is a very fri- 
volous one: ſince it is very ealy to con- 
| trive a variety of exerciſes introductory to 
| Themes upon moral and ſcientifcal ſub- 
j jects; in many of which the whole at- 
| 

| 


tention may be employ ed upon knguage 
only ; and from thence youth may be 
„ led on in a regular ſeries of compoſitions, 
[| in which the tranſition from language uo | 
| ſentiment may be as gradual and ealy as 


poflible, 


An Appendix would have been made 
to this grammar of examples of bad Eng- 
lifh ; tor they are really uſeful; but that 
they make ſo uncouth an appearance in 
print. And it can be no manner of trou- 
ble to any teacher to ſupply the want of 
them, by a falſe reading of any good au- 

_ thor, and requiring his pupils to point 
l cout, and rectify his miſtakes. If any of 
if the additicnal ob ſerxatians be uſed in ſchools 
| ic will be ſufficient for the maſter to read 

the 
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the paſſages as he finds them, and to re- 


quire of his pupils the proper corrections, 
and the reaſons alledged for them. 


| muſt not conclude this preface, with - 
out making my acknowledgements to 
Mr. 7oun{n, whoſe admirable dictionary 
has been of the greateſt uſe to me in the 
ſtudy of our language. It is pity he had 


not formed as juſt, and as extenſive an 


idea of Engliſh grammar. Perhaps this 


very uleful work may ſtill be reſerved for 


his diſtinguithed abilities in this way. 


I muſt, alſo, acknowledge my obliga- 
tion to Dr. Laut, whoſe ſhort intreduc- 
tion t Engih grammar was fr{t publithed 
about a month after the former edition of 
mine. 1hough our plans, definitions of 
terms, and opinions, differ very conſider- 
ably, I have taken a few of his examples 
(though generally for a purpole different 
from his) to make my own more complete. 


He, or any other perfon, is welcome to 


make the lame uſe of thole which I have 
coilgs cd: i q is from an amicable union 
oh labqurs, together with a generous emu- 


lation in all friends of {cience, that 
we 


L 
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we may molt reaſonably expect the exten 
fion of all kinds of knowledge. 


The candid critic will, I hope, ex- 
cuſe, and point out to me, any miſtakes 
he may think I have fallen into in this per- 
formance. In ſuch a number of obſerva- 
tions, moſt of them (with reſpect to my- 
telf, at leaſt) original, it would be very 
extraordinary, if none ſhould prove haſty 
or injudicious. 


THE 


* 
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The RuvDdimenrTs of 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


——. 
—_— 


The GENERAL DISTRIBUTION. 


ANGUAGE is a method of con- 

IL veying our ideas to the minds of 

other perſons; and the grammar 

of any language is a collection of obſer- 

vations on the ſtructure of it, and a ſyſtem 

of rules for the proper uſe of it. 

« Every language conſiſts of a number of 
words, and words conſiſt of letters. 

In the Englith language, the following 
twenty-ſix letters are made uſe of; A, a; 
B, b; C, c; D, d; E, e; F, f; G, 5 
1; J. ji K, k; L, I.; 
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Five of theſe letters, viz. a, e, z, o, u, 
are called vowels, and are capable of being 
diſtinctly ſounded by themſelves. 7 1s allo 
tometimes uſed as a vowel, having the 
ſame found as i. The conjunction ot two 
vowels makes a diphthong, and of three a 
iriphthong. 

The reſt of the letters are called con- 
ſonants, being ſounded in conjunction with 
vowels. Of theſe, however, „ 
are called ſem!-vorwwels, giving an imperſect 
found without the help 6f a vowel ; an 
, m, n, r, are, moreover, called liguids. 
But ö, c, d, g, K, p, 4,7, are called auutes, 
yielding no ſound at of without the help 
of a vowel. 

Any number of letters, which together 
give 'a diſtinct ſound, make a ſyllable, 
and ſeveral ſyllables are generally uſed to 
compale a word. 

Having given this view of the conlti- 
tuent parts of the Engliſh language, I 
ſhall confider the Grammar of it under 
the following heads : 


J. Of the inflections of words. 


II. Of the grammatical uſe and ſigni- 
| fication of certain words; eſpecially 


ſuch as the paucity of inflections ; 
obl! ges 


GENERAL DISTRIBUTION. 3 


obliges us to make uſe of, in order 
to expreſs what, in other languages, 
is ellected by a change of termina- 
tion, &c. 


III. Of Syntax, compriſing the order of 
words in a ſentence, and the corre- 
ſpondence of one word to another. 


IV. Of Proſody, or the rules of verſiſi- 
cation. 


V. Of grammatical figures. 


I ſhall adopt the uſual diſtribution oF 
words into eight claſſes, viz, 

Nouns, AbJEcTives, PRONOUNS, | 
VERBS, ADVERES, PREPOSITIONS, Cox- 
JUNCTIONS, and INTERJECTIONS, 


I do this in compliance with the prac- 
tice of moſt Grammarians; and becauſe, 
if any number, in a thing ſo arbitrary, 
muſt be fixed upon, this ſeems to be as 
comprehenſive and diſtin& as any, All 
the innovation I have made hath been to 
throw out the Participle, and ſubſtitute 
the Adjefive, as more evidently a diſtin&t 
part of ſpeech, 


B 2 PART 


Common ? 


I. 


Of the Inflections of Ii erde. 


I. 
Of the Inflections of Nouns. 
Q. V JHA 1s a Noux? 

A. 


A Nov or (as it is ſome- 
times called) a SunsTaNTIve, is the 
name of any thing; as @ Hor/e, a Trees, 
Jobn, Thomas. 

Q. How many kinds of nouns are 
there ? 

A. Two; PROPER and Common. 

Q. Which are nouns, or ſubſtantives 


A. Such as denote the kinds or ſpecies 
of things; as a Man, a Horſe, a River ; 
which may be underſtood of any man, 
any horſe, or any river. 

Q. Which are called nouns, or ſub- 


ſtantives, PROPER? 
A. Such as denote the individuals of 


any ſpecies; as John, Sarah, the Severn , i 


London. "0 
Q. What i 


NO NS > 


Q. What changes of termination do 
nouns admit of? 

A. The terminations of nouns are 
changed on two accounts principally; 
Nu ug ER, and CAsE; and ſometimes allo 
on account of GENDER. 

Q. How many NumBERs are there? 
and what is meant by NumBER ? 

A. "There are two Numbers; the Six- 
cviaR, When one only is meant; and the 
PLURAL, when more are intended. 

: Q. How 1s the plural number formed ? 
e- | A. The plural number is formed by 


he |#F adding [5] to the ſingular ; as River, 
% | Rivers; Table, Tables: Or [es] where [5] 


could not otherwiſe be founded ; viz. 
are BY aſter [ch] Ls] LS [x] and [z] as Fox, 
Jones; Church, Churches. 

Q. What exceptions are there to this 


GE Aa, 4 8 
46 „ 
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ves WM general rule? | 
5 A. There are two principal exceptions 
cies do this rule. 1. The plural of ſome nouns 


er, 8 cnds in len] as Ox, Oxen. 2. When the 
an, f fingular ends in [f] or [ fe] the plural 
3 vlvally ends in [ves] as Calf, Calves; Wife, 
ub- FF //ives. Though there are ſome few of 
theſe terminations that follow the general 
08 rule; as Muff, Muffs ; Chief, Chiefs. 
rr, Qi. Suppoſe a noun end in.[ y], 
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A. In the plural it is changed into 7: 

as Fairy, Fairies ; Gallery, Galleries. 

Are there no other irregularities in 
the formation of numbers, belides thole 
that are taken notice of in theſe excep- 
tions? 

A. There are ſeveral plural terminati— 
ons that can be reduced to no rule; of 
which are the following, Die, Dice; Coche, 
Geeſe ; Foot, Feet; Tooth, Teeth, 

Is the plural termination always dif- 
ferent from the ſingular ? 

A. No. They are ſometimes the very 
ſame; as in the words Sheep, Deer, Sc. 

Q. Have al] nouns a ſingular termina- 
tion? | 

A. No. Some nouns have only a plural 


: 
J 


termination in ' uſe; as Abbes, Bellotes, 
Lungs. a 
Q). What are the Casrs of nouns ? | 
A. CasEs are thoſe changes in the ter- 
minations of nouns, which ſerve to exprels : 


their relation to other words. 
Q. How many Caſes are there? 
A. There are two cafes; the NOMINA“ẽ 
TLVE and the GENITIVE. 
What is the Nominative caſe ? 
10 A. The Nominative caſe is that in 
' which we barely name a thing ; as 8 Man, 


| a Horſe. 
| Q. What 
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Q. What is the GexITIVE caſe? 


A The Grvirivx caſe is that which 
denotes property or poſſeſſion; and is 


ny formed by adding (5] with an apoſtrophe 
* before it to the nominative; as Solomon's 
; wiſdom ; The Men's wit; Venus's beauty; 
. or the apoſtrophe only in the plural num- 
\f ber, when the nominative ends in [s] as 
-, the. Stationers' arms. | 
? BE _ Q. Is the relation of property or poſ- 
co. RF frilon always expreſſed by a genitive 


Cale ? 
5 A. No. It is likewiſe expreſſed by the 
5 particle [of] before the word; as the 
dom of Solomon; the beauty of Venus; 
the arms of the Stationers, = 
(How many GENDERs are there? 


on and what is meant by Genaer ? 
Ra A. There are two GENDERS ; the 
3 laccuiix, to denote the male kind, and 
. tne FEMININE, to denote the female. ö 
fa V By what change of termination is 
0 the diſtinction of gender expreſſed ? | 
A. The diſtinction of gender (when it 
is expreſſed by a change of termination) 
A. k . 
is made by adding e] to the maſculine 
to make it feminine 3 as Lion, Lioneſs ; 
N Heir, Heireſs? 
7, 


SECTION 
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SECTION I. 
Of the Inflections of Adjectives. 


| HAT are ApjecTives ? 

A.  AvjecTives are words that 
denote the propertiesor qualities of things; 
as, goed, tall, ſwift. 

Q. On what account do , 8 0 
change their terminations? 

A. Adjectives change their terminations 
on account of COoMPARiSON only. 

Q. How many degrees of compariion 
are there ? 

A. There are three degrees of compa- 
om; the PostTive, in which the qua- 
lity is barely mentioned; as hard : the 
ComPaRATIvE, which expreſſes the qua- 
lity fomewhar increaſed, and is formed by 
adding Ir] or [er] to the poſitive; as har- 
der; and the SuPERLAT1vE, Which ex- 
prelieth the higheſt degree of the quality, 
by adding [ /] or [eſt] to the poſitive ; as 
hardeſt. 

Q Are all adjectives compared | in this 
manner? 

A. No. . Some adjeQives are compared 
very irregularly ; as the following : 


Poſ- 


7 
l 
l 


| 


ADJECTIVES 9 


Pol, Comp. Sup. 
Good, Better, Beſt, 
Bad, Worſe, Worſt, * 
Little, £218, Leaſt, 
Much, More, Moſt, 
Near, Nearer, Neareſt or next, 
Lan, LO; Lateſt or laſs. 


Q. Are the degrees of compariſon al- 

ways expreſſed by a change of termina- 
tion ? 
A. No. Some adjectives, and eſpecially 
Polyſyllables, to avoid a harſhnels in the 
pronunciation, are compared, not by 
change of termination, but by particles 
prefixed; as benevolent, more venevolent, 
W benevolent, 


> 
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Of the Infections of Proncuns. 


LY FAT are PRoxouns ? 


Proxouns are words that 
are uſed as ſubſtitutes for nouns, to pre- 
vent the too frequent and tireſome repeti- 
tion of them; as He did this or that, in- 
ſtead of expreſly naming the perſon do- 


ing, and the thing done, every time there 


is occalion to ſpeak of them. 

Q. How many kinds of pronouns are 
them] r 

A. There are four kinds of pronouns; 
PERSONAL, PossESSIVvE, RELATIVE, and 
Dz MoNSTRATIVE, 

Q. Have not ſome pronouns a caſe pe- 
-culiar to themſelves ? 

A. Yes. It is generally called the On- 


LIQUE caſe ; and is uſed after moſt verbs 


and prepoſitions. 
Q. Which are the PERsoNAL pronouns? 
A. The PERSONAL pronouns are J, 
thou, he, ſhe, it, with their plurals. 
Q. How are the perſonal pronouns 


formed] ? 


A. Very irregularly, in the following 
manner: 


Sing. 


1 
5 
24 
73 


PRONOUNS. It 


Sings Plural. 
Nominative. J. Ie. 
Oblique caſe. Me. Us. 
Nominative. Thou. Te. 
Oblique caſe. Tyre. Tor. 


Nominative. He. She. They. 
Oblique cale, Im. Her. Fen-. 


Nominative. 1. They. 
Oblique caſe. It, T bem. 
Genitive. Its. TE." 


Q. Which are the pronouns PossEs- . 
SIVE ? | 

A: The pronouns Possxss1vT. are, my, 
our, thy, vour, bis, ber, their. 

Q- How are the pronouns poſſeſſive 
deemed oF + 

A. Pronouns poſſeſſive, being wholly 
of the nature of adjectives, „. like them, 
indeclinable; except that when they are 
uſed without their fubſtantives, my be- 
comes mine; thy, thine; our, ours; Jour, 
yours ; her, bers; their, theirs; as This 
book is mine: This is not yours, but theirs. 

Q. Which are the RELATIVE pro- 
nouns ? 

A. The RELaT1vEe pronouns (fo cal- 
led becauſe they refer, or relate to an an- 
recedent or ſubſequent ſubſtantive) are 
Wy2, which, who, and whether. 


Q. How 
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% How is «who declined ? 
Sing. and plural. 
8 Ibo. 
Genitive. Whoſe. 
Oblique. I hem, 
Are which, what, and whether de- 
clinable ? 

A. No. Except whoſe may be ſaid to 
be the genitive of which. 

Q. What is meant by the . 
DENT of a relative ? 

A. That preceding noun to which it 
is related, as an adjective is to its ſub- 
ſtantive; as the word Darius, when we 
lay, This is Darius whom Alexander con- 


fand. 


Q. Which are the pronouns DEMoN- 
STRATIVE ? 

A. The pronouns DEMONSTRATIVE ; 
are this, that, other, and the ſame. 

Q. How are the demonſtrative pro- 
nouns declined ? 

A. This makes theſe, and that makes 
thoſe in the plural number; and other 
makes others when it is found without it's 
ſubſtantive, 


SECTION 
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SEC 4 4 0 N 1% 
Of the Inflefions of Verbs. 


HAT is a Vers ? 5 

A. VV A Verb is a word that ex- 
preſſeth what is affirmed of, or attributed 
to a thing; as I love; the horſe neiphs. 

Q What is meant by the SUBJZCT of 
an affirmation? 

A. The perſon or thing concerning 
which the afiirmation is made. When 
we lay, Alexander conquered Darius, Alex- 
ander is the ſubject; becauſe we athrm 
concerning him, chat he conquered Da- 
rius. 

2. How many Lads of verbs are 
there? 

A. Two; TRANSITIVE and N REUTER. 

What is a verb tranſitive? 

A. A verb tranſitive, beſides having a 
ſubject, implies, hKewile, an object of the 
affirmation, upon which its meaning may, 
as it were, pals; and without which the 
ſenſe would not be complete. The verb 
to conquer is tranſitive, becauſe it implies 
an object, that is, a perſon, or kingdom, 
&c. conquered , and Darius is that object, 


when we ſay, Alexander cenguered Darius. 
Q. What 


l 
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Q. What is a verb NTEUuTER? 

A. A verb neuter has no object, dif- 
ferent from the ſubject of the affirmation ; 
as to reſt. When we ſay Alexander reſtetb, 
the ſenſe is complete, w ithourt any other 
words. 

What is the Ravicar Foka of 
ma or that from which all other forms 
and modifications of them are derived ? 

A. The Ravicai Form of verbs is 
that in which they follow the particle 720 
as 70 love. 

' Q. What circumſtances affect the ter- 
mination of verbs ? 

A. Two. TExSE and PERSON; beſides 
NuwBER, Which they have in common. 
with nouns. 

. How many TexsEs have verbs! > 

A: Verbs have two TExsEs,; the PRE- 
ENT TENSSH, denoting the time preſent ; 
and the PRETER TENSE, Which expteſſeth 
the time paſt. 

What changes of termination do 
theſe zen/es of verbs occaſion ? 

A. The firſt perſon of the preter tenſe 
is generally formed by adding [ed] or ld] 
to the firſt perſon of the preſent tenſe 
(which 1s the ſame as the radical form 
of the verb) as I love, I loved, But many 
verbs form their preter tenſe without re- 

gard 
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gard to any rule or analogy ; as to awake, 
I awoke ; to think, I thought. 

. What changes of termination are 
occaſioned by the perſons of verbs? 

A. In both tenſes, the ſecond perſon 
ſingular adds (%] or [et] ro the firft. 
perſon (which, in the third perſon ſingular 
of the preſent tenſe, changes into ech or 
(cs) ) all the perſons of the plural num- 
: ber retaining the termination of the irt 
f perſon ſingular. 

4 Q. Give an example of a verb for- 
med an its tenſes and perſons, 


A. Preſent Tenſe. 
Singular, Plural. 

love. | Ie love. 

Thou loveſt. Ye love. 


He lovetb, or loves. They love. 


Preter Tenle. 


J loved. Ie lovad. 
Thou lovedſt. Te loved. 
He loved. They loved. 
Prefent Tenſe. 
J grant. .. +. - We gran 
T hou granteſt. Ye grant. 


He granteth or grants. They grant. 
| | Preter 
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Preter Tenſe. 


16 


Singular, Plural. 
] granted. We granted. 
hou granted. Ye granted. 
He granted. They granted. 


Q. Are theſe changes of termination in 
the perſons of verbs always obſerved? 

A. No. They are generally omitted 
after the words, ,, though, eer, before, 
cohether, exce þt, what/oever, whomſcever, - 
and words of <wi/hing : as Doubtleſs thou art 
our father, . though Abraham acknow ledge 
us not ; [not acknowleageth], 

Q. What is this form of the tenſes 
called ? 

A. This form, becauſe it is rarely 
uied but in conjunction with ſome or o- 
ther of the preceding words, may be 
called the conjundtive torm of the tenſes, 
It is as follows: 


Conjunctive Preſent. 


Singular. Plural. 
FI love. F we love. 
If thou love. If ye love. 
of be love. If they love. 
Conjunctive Preter Tenſe, 
FI loved. If we loved. 


' If thou leved, If ye loved. 
If he loved. If they loved. 


Q. What 
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Q. What are the PAR TIoI TES of 
verbs? 

A. PART1C1PLEs are adjectives derived 
from verbs, and retaining their ſignifica- 
tion. . 

Q. How many participles hath averb? 

A. A verb hath two participles. 1. 
The participle Preſent, which denotes 
that the action ſpoken of is then taking 
place, and ends in [ing] as hearing, writ- 
ing. 2. The participle Preterite, which 
denotes its being paſt, and ends in [ed] 
being the fame with the firſt perſon of the 
preter tenſe ;' as loved. 

A. Do all participles preterite end in 
Led]? | 

A, No. There are many participles 
preterite, which neither end in [ed] nor 
take any other termination of the preter 
tenſe; as to begin, Preter, I began, Part. 
It is begun. To die, Preter, He died. 
Part. He is dead: moreover, ſome verbs 
have two participles preterite, which may 
be uſed indifferently ; as to load; he is 
loaded; he is laden. To ſow; it is fowed; 
It is ſcwon, 

Q. In what ſenſe is a verb to be under- 
ſtood, when it occurs in its radical form? 

A. It hath, then, the force of a com- 
mand from the perſon ſpeaking to the 

C perſon 
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perſon or perl: ons to whom it is addreſſed ; 
as, Write, i. e. do thei, or Go ye write. 
Q. WW hat is the meant 10 of the Ras 
DICAL FokM of a verb preceded by the 
particle 2? 
A. It is then no more than the name 


of an action or ſtate: „ ts die is common 


to all men; i. e. d. 47% is common to all 
men, 
Q. What are Auxilia verbs? 


A. AvuxiL1a Le as, are verbs that 
are uſed in conjunction with other verbs, 
to alcertain the time, and other circum- 
ſtances of an action with greater exact- 
neſs. | 

Q. Which are the principal auxiliary 
erbs? 

A. The principal auxilia ws verbs are 
to. do, to have, to be, and the imperfect 
verbs ſhall, will, can, may, and m- jt 

(). How are theſe verbs iniiected 

A. They are all infetted with confi- 
derable irregularity ; and the verbs fall, 
will, can, and may, expre ſs no certain diſ- 
tinction of time; and, therefore, have no 
proper tenſes: but the ey have two forms, 
one of which expreſſes abſolute certainty 
and may, therefore, be called the a 72 
Jute form; and the other impliss 2 con- 
dition, and may, therefore, be called the 
conditional! form. Q. What 


4 
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Q. What are the infections of the 
verbs 1 do, to have, and to be? 


To Do. 6 

Preſent Tenſe. 1 

4 

Sis. -* Plural. 1 

N 

449. | We 40. is 

Tuau doeſt, or deſt. Te do. d 

He doth, or does. Tliey do. 2 

(a) Preter Tenſe. 1 

7 IT #7 04 1 00 Te did. 4 
} tre did. They did. 

Participles. 


Preſent. Doing. 
Preterite, Done. 


To Have. 
= Preſent Tenſe. 
, { have. e have. 
ö Thou haſt. Te have. 
i He hath, or has. T hey have. 


) After each tenſe may be ſub} Joined the con- 


junttive form of it; . If 1 de, if ho do, If I did, 
. if thou did, &c. 


[ Sa: Preter 
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Preter Tenſe. 
Sing. Plural. 


Thad. We had. 
"Thou hadſt, Ye had. 
He had, They had. 
Participles. 
Preſent. Having. 
Preter. Had. 


| K 
Preſent Tenſe. 
I am. We are. 
Thou art. Ze are. 
He is. N 


Conjunctive form of the preſent Tenſe. 
FI be. F we be. 
If thou be (b) If ye be. 
If he be. If they be. 


Preter Tenle. 
T was. We were. 
Thou waſt, Ye were. 
He was. T hey were. 


Conjunctive Form. 
V I were. If we were. 
V thou wert. If ye were. 
If he were. If they were. 


(b) Mr. Johnfon ſays beeft. | : 
Partt- 
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Participles. 
Preſent. Being. 
Preter. Been. 


Q. What are the infections of the 
verbs Hall, will, may, can, and muſt ? 


A. Shall. 
ArsoLuTE FoRu. 
Sing. Plural. 
I hall. We /hall. 
T hou ſhalt. Ye /hall. 
He /hall. T hey ſhall, 


ConD1F1onAL Form. 
T/hould,  HWe ſhould. 
T hou ſhouldeſt. Ye ſhould. 
He ſhould. They ſhould. 


Will. 
| AsBsSoLUTE Form, 
T will. We will. 
Thou wilt, Ye will. 
„ They will. 


ConDITIONAL Form. 
1 would. We would. 
Thou cui t. Ye would. 
He would. They would. 


C 3 May. 
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May. 
ApsoLUTE Form. 
Sing, Plural. 
I may. Me may. 
Thou mayeſt. Ye may. 
He may. They may. 


CoNDITION AL Form. 
J might. Wie might. 
T hou mighteſt. Ze mglit. 
He might. They mi 


Can. 
' ABSOLUTE Form. 


J can. We can. 
Thou canſt, Nea. 
He can. T hey can. 


Cox DIT ION AL Form. 


T could. We could. 
Thou couldeſt. Ye could. 
He could. They could, 


Muſt. 


Preſent Tenſe. 


J muſt. We muſt. 
Thou muſt, Ye mu/t, 
He muſt, They muſt, 
| Q. What 
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Q. What are the CourounD Txszs 
of verbs? 

A. The Compound Tenses of verbs 
are the tenſes of auxiliary verbs uſed in 
conjunction with ſome form, or participle 
of other verbs; as I ſha'l hear, I may have 
heard, | | | 

Q. In what manner are the auxiliary 
verbs uicd in conjunction with other 
verbs? | 


A. To the ſeveral tenſes of the auxili- 


ary verb to hc e, is joined the participle 
prelerite, as I have written, I have en. 
To thoſe of the verb zo be, are joined 
both the participles ; the preſent and pre- 
terite: as I aiii bu arg, and 1 am heard ; 
and to all the reſt of the auxiliary verbs 
15 jon ed the radical form of the verb; 

T ſhall, will, may, mut, can, or do =... 
1 ſlial!, will, may, mu, or can be. 

Q. Into how many claſſes, or orders, 
may che compound tenſes of verbs be diſ- 
tribute d? 

A. he compound tenſes of verbs may 
be commodioufly diſtributed into three 
diſtinct claſſes or orders ; according as 
the auxiliary verbs -that conſtitue them 
require the radical form, the participle 
preſent, or the participle preterite to be 
joined with them, They are likewiſe 
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fingle, double, or triple, according as one, 
two, or three auxiliary verbs are made 
uſc of. 

Q. Repeat the compound tenſes of the 
verb to hear. 

A. The compound tenſes of the ni 
order, or thole in which the radical form 
of the principal verb is made ule of, 


IVill, can, may, mu}, or ſh rea 
Abſolutey I ſhall hear, Thou ſhalt hea 
form. 5 He ſhall hear, &c. 
Conditi- 1 ſhould hear, Thou ſhouldeſt 
onal. hear, He ſhould hear, &c.(d) 


The compound tenſes of the ſecond er- 


der, or thole in which the participle preſent 
1s made ule of, 


To be hearing. 
Preſent Jam hearins, Thou art 
tenſe. hearing, &c. 

Conjunc- | If I be heating, If thou be 

tive form. hearing, &C. 

rie I was liearing, Tou waſt 

| hearing, &c. 


(d) In the ſame manner form the tenſes made by 
vill, can, may, and muft. The conjunctive form of the 


tenſes may likewiſe be ſupplicd in its proper place, if 
it be thought neceliary, 


Con- 


n 25 


Conjunct- 5 If I were hearing, If thou 


ive. Wert hearing, &c. 


Being hearing. 
Been hearing. 


Participle preſent. 
Participle preterite, 


The firſt Double Compound. 


Shall be hearing. 
Abſolute I I ſhall he hearing, Tl.ou ſhalt 
form. be hearing, &c. 
Conditi- I fhould be hearing, Thon 
onal. ſhouldeſt be hearing, &C. 


The ſecond doudle Comp 


To have been hearing. 
Preſent T have been hearing, Thou haſt 
tenſe. been hearing, &c. 
1 had been learins, Thou hadſt 
been hearing, &c. 
Having been hearing, 


Preterite. 0 
Participle preſent. 


The Tripple Compound. 


Shall have been hearing. 


Abſolute T ſhall have been hearing, Thou 
torm. | ſhalt have, &c. 

Conditi— 1 fhould have been hearing, 
onal. T hou ſhouldeſt have, &c. 


The 
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The compound tenſes of the ird order 
viz. thole in which the participle pre- 
terite of the principal verb is uſed. 


To be heard. 
Preſent ; J am heard, Thou art heard, 


tenſe, &c. 
Conj unct- + Tf The heard, If thou be heard, 
ive torn &c. 
. 5 [ _ heard, thou tvaſt heard, 
XCc 


yn 2 If I ere heard, if thou wert 
we. Heard, & . 


Participle preſent, Being heard. 
Pretcrite. Been heard. 


The firſt Double Compound. 


Shall be heard. 
Abſolute T ſhall be heard, Thou ſhall be 
form. 8 heard,” &c. 
Conditi- 5 T /heuld be heard, thou ſhould- 


onal, e/t, &c. 


The ſecond Double Compound. 


Shall have heard. 
Abſolute 2 I ſhall have heard, Thou ſhalt 
form. 8 _ have,. &c. | 
Conditi- 2 I fhould have heard, Thou 
onal. S ſhouldeft, &c, 


The 


. 27 
The third Double Compound. 


To have been heard. 
Preſent | I have been heard, Theu haſt 
tenſe. been heard, &Cc. 
T had been heard, Thou Hadſt 
Preterite. 8. Fi rg . 
been heard, &c. 


Participle preſent. [aving been heard. 
The Triple Compound. 


Shall is 2 been heard. 


Abſolute | T ſha!l have been heard, Them, 


form. &c. 
Conditt- T ſhould 7 have 2 been heard, Thou 
onal. } ſhou!ls udelt, &c. 


Q- What do you obſerve concerning 
theſe compound tenſes? 

A. It is oblervable that, in forming the 
tenſes, all the change of termination is 
confined to the auxiliary that is named 
firſt; and therefore, ſecondly, That it the 
auxiliary which is Grit named, have no 
participle, there is no participle belong» 
ing to the tenſes that are made by it. 


To this ſection concerning the inſec- 
tions of words, it may be convenient to 
ſubjoin an account of thoſe claſſes which 
admit of few, or no inflections, 


Q. What 
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Q. What are Apverss?. 
A. Apverss are contractions of ſen- 
tences, or of clauſes of a ſentence, gene- 
rally ſerving to denote the manner, and 
other carcum/tances of an action; as wiſely, 
i. e. in a wile manner; nom, 1. e. at this 
time; ere, in this place. 

Q. How many kinds of adverbs are 
there ? 


A. Adverbs may be diſtributed into as 


many kinds as there are circumſtances of 


an action. They may, therefore, be re- 
terred to a great variety of heads. The 
principal of them are the three follow- 
ing; wiz. 1ſt, Thoſe of Place; as here, 
there. 2dly, Thoſe of Time ; as often, ſome- 
times, preſently. And, 3dly, Thoſe of 
Quality cr Manner, which are derived from 
acyectives by adding [/y] to them; as, 
wiſciy, happily, fir/ily ; from <viſe, happy, 


firſt. 


Q. What is a Pazros1T1oN ? 

A. A Pxeeos1T1ON is a word that ex- 
preſſeth the relation that one word hath to 
another; ſuch as cf, with, from, to: as, 
He bought it with money, He went to Le 
don. 

Q- What are ConJuxcTions ? 

A. CoxnjuncTioxs are words that join 


ſentences together, and ſhew the manner 
| of 


+ 3 - 29 


of their dependence upon one another g 


as and, if, but, & c. 
Q. What are InTzRJrcTIONS 7 ? 
A. INTERJECT1ONS are broken or im- 


erfect words, denoting ſome emotion or 


paſſion of the mind; as, ab, ob, phy. 


It may not be improper, alſo, to lay 


down, in this place, for the uſe of learn- 
ers, Eaſy rules to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral parts 
of ſpeech. 

A Subſtantive admits of [a] [he] good, 
bad, or ſome other known adjective be- 
fore 1 it; as, a good man. 

An Adjective hath no determinate mean- 
ing with only [a] or Ce] before it; bur 
requires man or ing after it; and ad- 
mits of degrees of compariſon ; as a good 
man, a better man. 

A Verb admits of the perſonal pronouns 
before it, as He loves, They love. 

Pronouns have been enumerated. 

Adverbs do all, or moſt of them, an- 
ſwer .to ſome one of thele queſtions, 
Him? Het much? When? or Where? 
when the anſwer gives no word that 1s 
known, by the preceding rules, to be a 
ſubſtantive or adjective, 

Prepoſitions eaiily admit the oblique 
caſes of the perſonal pcououns, me, him, 

her, 
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er, Sc. to follow them; as 70 me, with 
me, among them. 

C onjunttions and InterjeTions are eaſily 
known by their definitions. 


SECTION V. 


Of the Derivation and Compeſition of 
Words. 


Eſides the conſtant an ad regular in- 
fections of words, of which an ac- 
count has been given in the preceding 
ſections; there are many other changes, 


by means of which words paſs from one 


claſs to another: but, becauſe only ſome 
of the words of any aun admit of a ſi- 
milar change, they are not uſually enu- 
merated among the „ changes 
of terminations. In nothing, however, | is 
the genius of a language more apparent 
than in ſuch changes ; and, were they 
uniform and conſtant, they would have 
the ſame right to be taken notice of by 
grammarians that any other inflections 
have. Of theſe changes I ſhall here give 
the following ſhort lummary, extracted 
chictly from Mr. Johnſon. 


Nouns 


Pg: 
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DERIVATTIO NT a2 
Nouns are frequently converted into 
verbs by lengthening the ound of their 
vowels; as to | wuſe, to braze, to glaze, to 
breathe ; from houſe, br A] [s, 91 /, breath 

Sometimes nouns are elegantly con- 
verted into verbs without any change ac 
all. Cs 0n%g, Rolin roke. Dia ec 
Pope. Ribbened, Lady NI. W. ontague. 

Veròs, wack 3 or no variation, are 
converted into ſee fan tt ves, CX preiling What 
is denoted by the verb as done procure ; 
as love, a fricht 1 os! to leve, 10 fris it 3 
and a jiroke, from firuck, the prererite 7 
the verb 75 eri ke. 

Belides thee, words cf the following 
terminations are generally derivative 
nouus en ung in | | 
—er, derived from verbs, Femipty the 
| acent ; * ver, writer, /iriher. 

Some nouns of this clais, in contequence 
of frequent ule, have cealcd to be conh- 
dered as belonging to it; and in this caſe 
the e is often changed into lome other 
vowel, as lar, cenducisr. 

—ing, lignity the 02/197 of the verb they 
are derived from; as ue frighting, 
the ri ting 

—th, are al/iract ſubſea ne, derived from 
concrete adj: tives; as length, frengih, 
deat; ins from long, (irone, dear. 

—es, 
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eſs, denote character or quality ; as 
cod, or whiteneſs, hardneſs, manhood, 
— head, widowhood, godhead. 
ip, ſignify office, employment, /iate, or 
condition; as kingſhp, ſtewardſhip. 
Der, action or habit; as knavcry, 2 


ery, YOguery. 


— VICK, 

—rick. (juriſdiction; as, bailiwick, biſhop- 
,, ( rick, deanry, kingdom. 

—deom, 


—an, profeſſion ; ; as, theologian, phyſician,. 

ard, character or habit; as, drunkard,. 

dotard, dullard. 

| are derived from the French, 

—ment and and generally ſignify the 

age, act or the habit; as com- 

mandment, uſage. 

ec, the poſſeſſor (of French original alſo) 
as, grantee, one to whom a grant is 
made; let, to whom the leaſe is 
made, &c. 

Nouns ſometimes become diminutives by. 
the addition of [in] or ſome other pro- 
duction of their termination; as gin, 
lambkin, hillsck, pickerel, rivulet. | 

AdjeFives ending in 
are generally derived from nouns, 
— and þ and ſignify plenty and abundance ; 
as louſy, airy, joyful, fruitful. 
| —ſome 


ane (q. d. ſomething ;, i. e. in ſome degree) 
ſignify likewiſe plenty, but in a leſs 
degree than the terminations | y] 
and [ full] as gameſome, loneſame. 
— leſs, ſignify. want, as, worthleſs, joyleſs. 


—ly, (q. d. like) ſignify likeneſs ; as, giantly; 


heavenly. 


il, ſignify fimilitude or tendency to a 
character; as whitiſh, thieviſh, childiſh; 
alſo belonging to a nation ; as Da- 

niſh, Spaniſh, Iriſh, 

—able, derived from nouns or verbs, ſig- 
nify capacity; as comfortable, tenable, 
improveable. 

Verbs ending in 


tn are frequently derived from ad- 
jectives, and ſignify the production 


of the quality; as to lengthen, to 
ſtrengthen. 


The participles prefixed to words, 


with their uſe in compoſition, are the 
following: 


Ante —ſignifies before ; as Antedilivian. 


Aili—and q.; as aim; 


Ona contradict. 

Circum— about ; as circumſcribe. 

De—drun ; as deprje, depreciate. 

Dis—negation, vi privation as diſeeliewss 
diſiike, dijarm. | 


In 
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In (changed ſometimes into [im] before 


Im into LI] always before [ /] 
into [ir] before [Lr] in words 
derived from the Latin, and into 
[un] in other words) ſignifies ne- 
gation ; as urpleaſant, in Hectual, im- 
perfect, illegitimate, irrefragable. 

Miſs—errer ; as miſtake, miſrepreſent, 

Per—thraigh ; as perjuade, per //t- 

P * —after As pftpore. 

Preter AH, (in power) as preternatura!. 

Utra—beyond (in place) as Ultramatane. 

Inter- among; as inter mix. 

Tranſ— rer; as transfer, tra!;/late 

Re again, or, backward; as rte, re- 

bound. | 
Super—abgoe z as ſupernatural. 
Wb—under 3 as ſubſcribe. 


"nn 
* 
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Of the grammatical Je and Significatim of 
certain Il rde, eſpecially ſuch as the paxcity 
of cur infletions abliges us to make uſe of, in 
order ts expreſs what, in other languages, is 
effeted by change of termination. 


SECTION 1 
Of the Articles, 
HAT are AgrTicLEs ? 
x W 


Articles are the words [a] and 
[the] placed before nouns, to aſcertain the 
extent of their ſignification. 
Q. What is the uſe of the article [a] ? 
A. The article [a] (before a conſonant, 
but [an] before a vowel) intimates that one 
only of a ſpecies is meant, but not any one 
in particular; as, This is a god book; i. e. 
One among the books that are good. 
Hence it is callcd the article Inde finite. 


D 2 Q. What 


. 
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Q. What is the uſe of the article [he] ? 

A. The article [ke] limits the ſignifica- 
tion of a word to one or more of a ſpe- 
cies ; as This is the hr; Theſe are the men; 
7. c. this particular book, and theſe par- 
ticular men. For this reaſon | it is called the 
article Defmite. 

In what ſenſe is a noun to be un- 
derſivod, when neither of theſe articles 15 
prefixed to it 7 

A. Generally, in an unlimited ſenſe, 
expreſſing not one in general, or one in 
particular, bug every individual that can 
be comprehended in the term, as, Man is 
born to trouble; i. e. hoe ver pat cakes of 
human nature, all mankind. 


SECTION 


E 


verbs? 


11 


SECTION Il. 
Of the Uſe of the Auxiliary Verbs. 


Q. IN what manner doth the auxiliary 
verb t5 dh affect the ſignification of 


A. It only renders the affirmation the 
more emphatical ;, as I do lere, I did hate ; 
i. e. I love indeed, Indeed I hated. 

Q. In what manner doth the auxiliary 
verb t9 be aſſect the ſignification of verbs? 

A. The auxiliary verb 0 be, joined with 


the participle preſent of a verb, expreſſes 


the affirmation with the greater emphaſis 
and preciſion ; zs I am writing, i. e. in the 
very ation of writing ; and joined to the 
participle_preterite of a verb, it ſignifies the 
ſuffering or receiving the action expreſſed; 
as I am loved, I was hated. 

What is the uſe of the auxiliary verbs 
ſhall and will ? 

A. When we ſimply fcretel, we uſe ſhall 
in the firſt perſon, and will in the reſt; as 
I ſhall, or he will write : but when we pro- 
miſe, threaten, or engage, we uſe will in the 
firſt perſon, and /all in the reſt; as I 
wil, or he ſhall write, 

Q. In what manner do the auxiliary 

1 verbs 
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verbs can, may, and myſt, affect the ſigni- 
fication of verbs ? 

A. In the abſolute form, the auxiliary 
verb can, ſignifies a preſent pier; may, 
a right, and muſt a neceſſity to do ſome- 
thing that is not yer done; as I can, may, 
or muſt, write ; and the conditional forms could 
and might, ſignify likewiſe, a power and 
right to do what is affirmed, ut naply the 
intervention of ſome obſtacle or impedi- 
ment, that prevents its taking place as 7 
could, or might write; 1. e. if nothing hin- 
dered.—The like may alſo be "ads of 
the conditional forms of ſhail and w 

Q. In what manner doth he I 
verb to have affect the ſigniſication of 
verbs ? 

A. The auxiliary verb 1% have ſignifies 
that what is affirmed is or was paſt ; das J 
have received, I had vritten; 1. e. the ac- 


tion of receiving is now paſt, and the ac- 


tion of writing was then over. 

Q. In what manner doth the auxiliary 
verb to have determine the time of any 
action ? 

A. When we make uſe of the auxiliary 
verb to have, we have no idea of any cer- 
tain portion of time intervening between 


the time of the action and the time of 


ipcaking of it; the time of the action 
being 


2 wn” Py wW 
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being ſome period that extends to the 
preſent; as I have this year, or this 


morning, written; ſpoken in the ſame 
year, or the ſame morning: whereas, 
ſpeaking of any action done in a period 
of time that is wholly expired, we uſe 
the preter tenſe of the verb; as la vear, 
or ve/ferday, I wrote a letter: intimainng, 
that ſome certain portion of time is paſt 
between the time of the action, and the 
time of {peaking of it. 

(). Are there no other verbs, beſides 
thoſe which are called auxiliary, that are 
joined in conſtruction with other verbs, 
without being followed by the prepoſition 


' to? 


A. The verbs bid, dare, read, make, ſee, 
hear, feel, and allo ad, are uſed in the 
fame conſtruction ; as, He ſaw me write 
it, I heard lum ſay it. 


One of the greateſt difficulties in the 
Engliſh language, relates to the ſubject 
of this part; as it conſiſts in the uſe of 
the conjunctive particles and prepoſitions 
particularly of, to, for, with, and in, with 
a few others, Indeed, there 1s nothing 
in which the practice of our beſt authors 
is more variable or capricious : but I 
thought it would be beſt, to throw all the 

remarks 
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remarks I have made on this ſubject, inte 


the Additional Obſervations. 
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Of Syntax: compriſins the Order of IWeords 5 
in a Sentence, and the Correſpougence of 
one Word to arcther. 


Q W HAT is the uſual place for 


the ſubject of the affirmation in 
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A. Before the verb; as the word Alex- 
ander in the ſentence, Alexander conquered 
Larius. | F 

Q. What is its place i in an interrogative 
ſentence ? 

A. Between the auxiliary and the radi- 
cal form of the principal verb; as, Did 
Alexander conquer Darius? 

What is the uſual place for the ob- 


A. After the verb, as the word Darius 


in the ſentence, Yn how conguerecd Darius. 
Q. What is the uſual place of the ad- 


jeclive! 2 


A. Im- 


wy 


A) 
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A. Immediately before the ſubſtantive; 
as, a good man, a fine horſe. 

Q. In what caſes is the acyective placed 
after the ſubſtantive ? 

A. When a clauſe cf a ſentence de- 
peads upon the adjective; as, a man ge- 
nerous to bis enemies. Peed me with food 
convenient -for me. 


Q. What is the proper place for the 


pronoun relative ? 

A. Immediately after its antecedent ; 
as That is the Darius, * whom Alexander 
conquered. 

Q. What is the moſt convenient place 


for an adverb, or a ſeparate clauſe of a 
ſentence? 


A. Between the ſubje& and the verb; 
as, Alexander intirely conquered Darius. 


Alexander, in three battles, conquered Darius. 
Or between the auxiliaries and the verb 
or participle; as, lou have preſently dif- 
patched this buſineſs. I have been exceedingly 
pleaſed. 

Q. What is the correſpondence of the 
adjective pronouns with their ſubſtantives? 


A. They mult agree in number; as, 


This man. Theſe men. 
What is the- pen of the 
Ane and its ſubject? 


' A. They 
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A. They muſt have the ſame number, 
He 
loves. The ſun ſhines, &c. 

Q Suppoſe there be two ſubjects of 
the ſame affirmation, and they be both of 
the ſingular number? 

A. Ihe verb correſponding to them 
muſt be in the plural; as, Jar youth 
and merit have been abuſed, 

Q. In what circumſtances is the oblique 
Cale of pronouns uſed ? h 

A. After verbs tranſitive, and prepo 
ſitions; as, He loves her, I gave the book 
to him. 

As but few of the relations of words 
and ſentences in conſtruction are expreſ- 
ſec by a change of termination in Eng- 
Iiſh, but generally by conjunctive parti- 


cles, the art of Englith Syntax muſt con- 


ſiſt, chiefly, in the proper application of 
the conjunctive particles; and the accurate 
uſe of theſe can only be learned from cb- 


ſervation and a dictionary. 


What I have obſerved on this ſubject 
will be found among the Additional Objer- 


I'allons.. | 


PART 
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PART IV. 
Of Praſody. 


IIA T is ProsoDY ? 
A. ProsDY is that part of Gram- 
mar which teaches the rules of Pronunci- 
ation, and of /*er/ification. ; 
Q Wherein conſiſts the art of Pronun- 
ciation ? 
A. In laying the accent upon the pro- 


per ſyllable of a word, and the emphajis 


upon the proper word of a ſentence. 
Q. Upon what doth the art of Fer/e- 
fication 1 ? 


A. Upon arranging the ſyllables of 


words according to certain laws, reſpecting 
quantity or accent. 

. What is moſt obſervable in the ar- 
ranzement of ſyllables according to their 
quantity ? 

A. If the accent fall upon the t ſyl- 
lable, the third, the fifth, &c. the verſe 
Is ſaid to conſiſt of 7roichees; which is cal- 
led a foot of two ſyllables, whereof the 
firſt is long, and the ſecond ſhort. 

If it fall upon the ſecond, the fourth, the 
Sixth, &c. as is moſt uſual | in Englith verſe, 

it 
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it is ſaid to conſiſt of Tambics ; which are 
feet of two ſyllables, whereof the firſt is 
thort, and the ſecond long. - 

If two ſyllables be pronounced both 
long, the foot is called a /pendee ; and if 
one long ſyllable be ſucceeded by two 
mort ones continually, the verſe is ſaid to 
conſiſt of Dacy/s. 1 ſhall give a ſhort ſpe- 
cimen of each of theſe kinds of verſe. 


Trochaical 
In the | diys of | old. 
Stories | plainly | told, 


(e) Jambic. 
With ra | vifl'd ears 
The mon | arch heirs. 


Da#ylic, ſometimes called Auapæſtic. 
Di | ogenes | ſirly 5nd | proud. 


Verſes conſiſt of more or fewer of theſe 
feet at pleaſure ; and verſes of different 
lengths intermixed form a Pindarick poem. 


(e) A Spondee, with which Iambic verſes abound. 


PAR TT 


iv 


CY 


. 


Of Figures. 


IGURES are thoſe deviations from 
6 or natural propriety, 
which are either allowed or atmired. 
"Thoſe which affect Engliſh letters or 
Hllables, and which may therefore be 
termed Orthgraphicul figures, are Anhere- 
/is. when a lyllable or letter is omitted at 
the beginning of a word; as g, for it is; 
Yncope, when it is left out in the middle; ; 
as neer, for niver ; and Apeceſpe, when o- 
mitted at the end; as % for though. 
The omiſſion of a word neceſſary to 
grammatical propriety, is called Hlligſis; 
as I cpiſli you would write, for I wiſh that 
you Huld write. 
Particles, and ſome other words, muſt 
frequently be ſupplied to make the con- 
ſtruction complete; as 1a the following 
ſentences. I vaine it not a (or of a) farth- 
15 i. e. a! the price of a farthing : at 
welve oclock; i. e. of the clock. 


The 
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The pronoun relative is frequently o- 

mitted ; as, 7 he houſe I have built; inſtead 

ol faying, The houſe that, or which, ] have 
built. Jo make very frequent ule of this 
ellipſis ſeems to be a fault. 

Wich reſpect to the uſe of figures it is 
oblerved, thar the orthegr: Plical figures are 
not uſed with approbatic on, except in very 
familiar writing, or Vere. 


A P P & N D mm 


Containing a Catalogue of Verbs irregu= 
larly inflected. 


HAT I might not crowd the notes 

too much, I have choſen to throw 
into an Appendix, a calaingur of Verbs ir- 
regularly iuflected, exchiling thoſe verbs, 
and parts of verbs, which are become ob 
ſolete; that learners may be at no loſs 
what form of expreſſion to prefer. It is 
extracted chiefly from Mr, V ara's cata- 
logue; but without taking any notice of 
his diſtinction of conjugations. When the 
regular inflection is in ule, as well as the 
Irregular one, an aſteriſm 1s put. 


Radical form. Preter tenſe. P ar!:ciple pret. 


ariſe aroſe. ariſen. 
awake. awoke.“ * awoke.* 
bear, or | 
, bare. born. 
bring forth. 
bear, or carry. bore Lorne. 


beat. 
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Radical form. Preter tenſe. Participle pret. 


beat. 
begin. 


bercave. 
belcech. 


bid. 
bind. 
bite. 
blow. 


bleed. 


break. 
breed. 
bring. 
burit. 
buy. 
Caſt. 
catch. 
chide, 
chuſe. 


cleave. 


cling. 


clothe. 


COme. 


colt. 


crew. 


Cut. 
dare. 
die. 
dig. 
draw. 


bear. 
began. 
berefr.* 


beſought. 


bade. 
bound, 
bit. 
blew. 
bled. 
brake. 
bred. 


brought. 


burſt. 


bought. 
caſt. 
caught. 
chid. 
choſe. 
clave. 
clung. 
clad.“ 
came. 
colt. 
crew. 
Cut. 
durſt * 
died. 
dug.“ 
drew. 


beaten. 
begu n. 
bereft.“ 


beſought.“ 


bidden. 
bound. 
bitten. 

blown. 

bled. 

broken, broke. 
bred. 

brought. 
burſt, burſten. 
bought. 

caſt. 

caught.“ 
chidden- 
choſen. 
cloven, cleft. 
clung. 

clad.“ 

come. 

colt, 

crowded. 


ur; 


dared. 
dead 

* 
dug. 
drawn. 


drink. 
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Radical form, Preter tenſe. Parti:iple pret. 
drink. drank. drunk. 


drive. drove. driven. 
eat. ate. | eaten. 
fall. fell. fallen. 
feed. fed. fed. 
fight. fought. fought. 
find, found. found. 
flee fled, fled. 
bing. flung. flung 
fly. flew. flown. 
forſake forſook+ forſaken. 
freeze. froze. frozen. 
get. gat, got. gotten. 
give. gave. given. 
g0. went. gone. 
grind. ground. ground. 
grow. grew. grown. 
Hang. hung.“ hung. 
hew. hewed. hewn. 
hide. hid. hidden, 
hit. 1 hit. 
hold; held. holden, held. 
hurt, hurt. hurt. 
keep. kept. kept. 
knit. knrtted. Holes Knit. 
know knew. known. 
lay. laid. laid, lain, 
lead. led. led. 


E. Radical 
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Radical form. Preter tenſe. Participle pret. 


leave, 
ler. 
lie. 


load. 


loſe. 


meet. 


mov. 
pay. 
PU T. 


read. 
rend. 
ring. 
rive. 
riſe. 
ride. 
run. 
ſaw. 
ſee. 
ſeek. 
ſeethe. 
ſell. 
ſend. 
ſet. 
ſhake, 
ſhave. 
ſhear. 


left. 
let. 
lay. 
loaded. 
loſt. 
made. 
met. 


mowed. 


paid. 
put. 


quoth he. 


read. 
rent. 


rung, rang. 


rived. 
roſe. 
rode. 


ran. 


ſawed. 


ſaw. 
ſought. 


ſeethed. 


fold. 
ſent. 


ſer. 


ſhook. 
ſhaved. 


theared, 


left. 
let. 
lain. | 
loaden, laden.“ 


_ Joſt, 


made, 
met. 
mown,* 
paid. 
put 


— —— 


read. 
rent. 
rung. 
riven. 
riſen. 
ridden. 
run. 


ſawn» 


ſeen. 
ſought. 
ſodden. 


fold. 


ſent. 
ſet. 


ſhaken. 
ſhaven.“ 


Radical | 


ſhorn. 
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Radical form. Preter tenſe. Participle pret. 


ſhed, ſhed, 
ſhine, ſhone, 
ſhoe. ſhad. 
ſhoot. ſhot, 
ſhowed, 
ſhow, ſhew. e 
ſhrink. ſhrank, ſhrunk. 
ſhut. ſhut. 
ſing. ſang. 
ſink. ſunk. 
ſit. ſar. 
ſlay, ſlew, 
ſlide. ſlided. 
ſlink. ſlunk. 
ſling. ſlung, 
ſit. ft. 
ſmite. {mote 
{ow. ſowed 
ſpeak. ſpoke 
ſpeed. ſped. 
ſpend, ſpent 
ſpin. ſpun 
ſpit. ſpat. 
ſplit. a 
ſpread. ſpread. 
ſpring. ſprung, ſprang. 
ſtand. ſtood. 
ſteal. ſtole. 
ſtick. ſtuck. _ 
E 2 


ſhed. 
ſhone.* 
ſhod. 
ſhot. 
ſhown,*® 
ſhewn.® 
ſhrunk. 
ſhut. 
ſung. 
ſank; 
ſar. 
ſlain. 
ſlidden. 
ſlunk. 
ſlung. 
ſlit. 
ſmitten. 
ſown.“ 
ſpoken. 
ſped. 
ſpent, 
ſpun. 
ſpitted. 
ſplit. 
ſpread. 
ſprung. 
ſtood. 
ſtolen, 
ſtuck, 


Radical 
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Radical form. Preter tenſe. Participle pret. 


ſting. 
ſtink. 
ſtride. 


ſtrive. 
ſtrow. 


ſwear. 


ſweat. 
ſwell. 


ſwim. 
ſwing. 
take. 
teach. 
tear. 
tell. 
think. 


thrive. 


throw. 
thruſt. 
tread. 
wear. 
Weave. 


Weep» 


win. 
wind. 


Work. 


wring- 
write. 


ſtung. 


ſtank. 
ſtrode. 
ſtruck. 


ſtrung. 


ſtrove. 
ſtrowed. 


{wore, 1{ware. 


{weat. 
ſwelled. 
ſwam. 
ſwung. 
took. 
taught. 
tore, tare. 
told. 
thought. 
throve. 
threw. 
thruſt. 
trode. 
wore. 
wove. 
wept. 
won. 
wound. 
wrought. 
wrung. 
WTOTC. 


ſtung, 
ſtunk. 
ſtridden. 
ſtricken. 
ſtrung. 
ſtriven. 
{trown, 


ſworn. 


ſweat. 
ſwollen.“ 
ſwum. 


| {wung- 


taken. 
taught. 
torn. 
told. 
thought. 
thriven. 


_ thrown. 


thruſt. 
trodden.. 
worn. 
woven. 
wept. 
won. 
wound.“ 
wrought. 
wrung. 
written. 


That 
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Thar this catalogue might be reduced 
into as ſmall a compals as poſtible, thoſe 
irregularities are omitted that have been 
produced merely by the quick pronun- 
ciation of regular preterite tenſes and par- 
ticiples; whereby the cd is contracted in- 
to f. But this contraction is not admitted 
in ſolemn language, except in verbs which 
end in J. Il, or p; as creep, crept feel, 
felt; dwell, duct; though it is ſome- 
times uſed in words ending in d: as gird, 
girt; geld, gelt, &c. 


E 2 NOT Es, 


THERE SEES ESTHEEEEHRSED 


NOTE Ss 


OBSERVATIONS, 


For the Uſe of Thoſe 


Who have made ſome Profici- 
ency in the Language. 
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NorkEs and OrsERVATIONS, 


For the Uſe of thoſe who have made ſome 
Proficiency in the Language. 


— 
. 


SECTION I. 
Of the Plural Number of Nouns. 


Ometimes we find an apoſtrophe 


uled in the plural a when 


the noun ends in a vowel; u- 
amorato's, tora's, tunica's, Ollas, a 15 of. 
wrrtuoſy's. Addiſon on Medals. The idea's 
F the author have been converſant with the 
faults of other writers. Swift's Tale of a 
Tub, p. 55. It is allo uſed, ſometimes 
when the noun ends in s; as, genius's, 
caduceuss, Jacthus's. Addiſon on Medals, 
p- 79. But it ſeems better to add es in 
theſe caſes; as, - rendezva/es. Hume's 
hiſtory, vol. Ta p. 113. 

| Words 
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Words compounded of man have men 
in the plural; as, Aderman, alder men. 
Muſjulmans, (Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 2. 
p. 88.) ſeems aukward. 

Words derived from foreign langua— 
ges often retain their original plural ter- 
minations; as Cherubim, phenomena, ra- 
dit, beaux. But when foreign words are 
completely incorporated into our lan- 
guage, they take Engliſh plurals, as i- 
tomes. Addiſon, When words of foreign 
extraction are, as it were, half incorpo- 
rated into the language, they ſometimes 
retain their native plurals, and ſometimes 
acquire thoſe of the Engliſh. Thus ſome 
perſons write criterians, others criteria ; 
ſome write mediums, and others media, 
Some foreign words both retain their na- 
tive plurals, and acquire the Engliſh, but 
they are uſed in different ſenſes. This is 
the caſe with the word index, We ſay in- 
gexes of books, and indices of algebraical 
quantities. 

When. a noun is compounded of an 
adjeftive, which has not entirely coaleſced 
with it into one word, it occaſtons ſome 
difficulty where to place the ſign of the 
plural number, as in the word handful. 


Some would ſay two hands full; others, 
$200 
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tuo handfuls ; and Butler, perhaps for the 
fake of the rhyme, writes tw9 handful. 


Vor of the ler part, two handfal, 
1: had devoured, it was ſo man 


When a name has a title prefixed to it, 
as Docter, Miſs, Maſter, &c. the plural 
termination affects only the latter of the 
two words; as, the tub Ds Tor Nettletons, 
the two Miſs T homſons 3 tho” a ſtrict analogy 
would plead for the alicration of the for- 
mer word, and lead us to fay, the trug 1 
Doctors Nettleton, the two Miſſes Thomſm + . 
for, if we ſupplied the ellipſis, we thould 
ſay, the two Doctors of the name of Nettleton 

and, the two young ladies of the name of 

| Th:mſ-m; and I remember to have met 

| with this conſtruction ſomewhere, either 
in Clariſſa, or Sir Charles Grandiſon; but 
I cannot now recollect the paſſage. 

Many of the words which have no ſin- 
gular number, denote things which conſiſt 
of two parts, or go by pairs, and therefore 
are, in ſome meaſure, intitled to a plural 
termination ; as, lungs, bellows, breeches. 
The word pair is generally uſed with many 
of them; as a pair of c:mpaſſes, a pair of 
drawers, a pair of colturs, Sc. Alſo many 
of theſe words denote things which conſiſt 
of many parts, and therefore are, in the 

oh | ſtricteſt 
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embers, filings, 
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ſtricteſt ſenſe, plurals ; as grains, annals, 
cats, mallzvs, and other plants ; aſhes, 


witals, 


hatches, cloaths, Cc. 


But others are not eaſily reduced to this 
rule, and no reaſon can be given why the 
things might not have been expreſſed by 
words of the ſingular number; as, calends, 


b, 


dictuals, 


ides, riches, odds, ſhambles, thanks, 


tidings, WAgEs, 


and things that 


have only quantity, and do not exiſt in 
diſtinct parts; as, the grounds liqusrs, 
beaſtings, aſſets, Sc. 
Many of the words which have no ſin- 
-gular termination, are the names of ſci- 


ences; 


Sames 


as, cthics, mathematics, belles letires, 
Many- of them are the names of 
as, billiards, froes, &c. Many of 


them, alſo, are the names of diſeales ; as 


the meaſles, hiiſterics, 


glanders, &c. And 


tome, in imitation of the Greek and Latin, 
are the names of feſtivals, and other ſtated 
times; as, 0rg/es, 
Some of thelz words have a ſingular 
termination in uſe, but it is applied in a 
different ſenſe; as arms, for weapons, and 
an arm of the body; ; a pair oi colours be- 
longing to the army, good manners, a 
perſon's god, good graces, a ſoldier's 


matins, 


_ .a man's beters, 


eher, &c. 


hangings, dbings. 


ee their doing great di Ke declared. 


Milton - 
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Milton. Some words are alſo found in 
the ſingular, but more generally in the 
plural ; as frft fruits, antipodes, &c. 

To expreſs the ſingular of any of theſe 
words which have only a plural termina- 
tion in ute, we have recourſe to a peri- 
phraſis; as, one of the annals, one of the 
grains, Me of the pleiades, &c. 

Tradeſmen fay one prund, twenty pound, 
&e. And the ſame rule they obſerve with 
reſpect to all weights and meatures. Allo 
a gentleman will always fay, how many. 
carp, or how many tench, &c. have you, 
and never ow many carps, or how many 
tonches, & c. This may be ſaid to be un- 
grammatical; or, at leaſt, a very harſh 
ellipſis; but cuſtom authorizes it, and 
many more departures from ſtrict gram- 
mar, particularly in converſation. Some- 
times writers have adopted this colloquial 
form of ſpeech. He is faid to have ſint, 
With his own hends, fifty brace of phealants. 
Addiſon. Jen Innocent the 117) defired 
the Marquis de Faſtres to furniſh” thirty 

thouſand head of /uine, he could not ſpare 
them, but thirty thouſand lawyers he had at 
his fei, Addiſon. A ficet of thirty- 
nine fail. Thune's Hit. vol. 3. P. 448- 

Many words, however, in the fingular 
number, ſcem to be uled in the plural 
con- 
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conſtruction; when, perhaps, the ſupply- 
ing of an ellipſis would make it pretty 
ealy. The Queen dowoger became more a- 
werſe to all alliance with a vation, who had 
departed ſo far from all anciciit principles. 
Hume's Hiit, vol. 4. p. 833- 1. e. ail 
kinds cf alliance. Thus we ſay, a thouſand 
terſe, or foot ; meaning a thouſand of the 
troops that fight on foot, or with a horſe. 
They are a god apple, 1. e. they are of a 
good ſpecies of the fruit called an apple. 
And thus, alſo, perhaps, may ſome of 
the examples in the former paragraph be 

analized. =D 
Names of mental qualities ſeldom have 
any plurals, yet when particular acts and 
not general habits are meant, the plural 
number ſometimes occurs; as inſclences. 
Hume's Hiſt. vol. 7. p. 411. But it ſeems 
better to have recourſe to a periphraſis 
in this caſe. In things of an intellectual 
nature, the ſingular number will often 
ſuffice, even when the things ſpoken of 
are mentioned as belonging "to a number 
of perſons ; but if the things be corporeal, 
though they be uſed in a figurative ſenſe, 
the plural number ſeems to be required, 
Thus we ſay, their deſign, their intention, 
and perhaps, their heart; but not their 
head, or their mouth. This people draws 
nh 
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nich unto me with their mouth, and honours 
me with their lips, but their heart ig far 
from me. Matthew. Ferdinand deſigned 
to ꝛereſt from the Venetians ſome towns, 
which his predeceſſor had conſigned to their 
hand. Hume's Hiſt. vol. 3. p- 438. 
Words that do not admit of a plural, 
en account of their being of an intellec- 
tual nature, are eaſily applied to a number 
of perſons. Thus we ſay, the courage of 
an army, or the courage of a thouſand men; 
though each man, ſeparately taken, be 
ſuppoled to have courage. In theſe cales, 
if we take away the abſtract and intellec- 
tual term, and ſubſtitute another, whicn 
is particular and corporeal, we muft 
change the number, though the conſtruc- 
tion and meaning of the ſentence be the 
lame. The enmity of Francis the firſt, and 
Charles the fifth, ſichſiſted between their po- 
ſterity for ſeveral ages. Robertſon's Hitt. 
of Scotland, vol. 1. p. 74- If the author 
had not uſed the word peſterity, which is 
in the ſingular number, he mult have ſaid 
children, er ſons, or deſcendants, in the 
plural. h 
There are many words which, in gene- 
ral, have no plurals, as 2052, wheat, &c. 
which. people who are much converſant 
with the things which they ſignify, nd | 
| who 
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who have occaſion to make more dif- 
tinctions among them, uſe in the plural 
number, and ſometimes thoſe plurals get 
into writing, The coarler wools have 
their uſes alſo. Preceptor, vol. 2. p. 435. 

Yet when nouns, which have uſually no 
plurals, are uſed in that number, the et- 
fect is very diſagreeable. Put ore of the 
principal foods uſed by the inhabitants is 
cheeſe, Ulloa's Voyage, vol. 1. p. 304. 

This conſtruction might caſily have been 
avoided by a periphraſis; as, but one of 
the principal kinds of food, c. 

The word means belongs to the claſs of 
words which do not change their termina- 
tion on account of number; for it is uſed 
alike in both numbers. Le/? this means 
/hauld fail. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 8. p. 65. 
Some perſons, however, uſe the fingular 
of this word, and would ſay, //t this mean 
faxild fail, and Dr. Lowth pleads for it; 
but cuſtom has ſo formed our ears, that 

they do not eaſily admit this form of the 
word, notwithſtanding it is more agreeable 
to the general analogy of the language. 

The word pains is allo uſed in the ſin- 
gular number; % pains is taken; Great 
pains has been taken. Pope. But both this, 
and the. word means, are allo uled as 


Pur als. 
The 
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The word neus is alſo uſed both in 
the ſingular and plural number. Pray, 
Sir, are there any news of his intimate friend 
and confident Darmin. Smollett's Voltaire, 
vol. 18. p. 131. News were breught o the 
Ween. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 4. p. 426. 
Are there any news at preſcnt ftirring in Lon- 
don. Englith Merchant, p. 7. But not- 
withitanding thoſe authorities, the fingu- 
lar number ſcems to be more common, 
and 1s therefore to be preferred. 

The word billet-dzux is allo uſed in 
both numbers. Her eyes firſs cpened on a 
biller-doux. Pope's Rape of the Lock. — 
[i be carrying abut billet-doux. Ar- 
buthnor. 

In ſome cafes we find two plurals in 
uſe. The word brither is an example of 
this; for we both ſay brothers and bre- 
thru; but the former is uſed of natural 
relations, and the other in a figurative 
ſenſe; as, men and brethren. The word 
die, Which makes dice when it relates to 
gaming, makes dies, in the plural num- 
ber, when it relates to coin. The word 
cow formerly had e in the plural num- 
ber, but we now fay cows, The word 
dir has hardly any plural, except in very 
ſolemn ſtyle, borrowed from the old pie 

F 2-0 


His cid injirucier, . 75 


. . p. 16. 
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of it, as, Oh, Sirs, what ne J as to be 


ſaved. Acts. 


Both the word folk, and o,, ſeem to 


be uſed promiſcuouſly, eſpecially in con- 


verſation; as when we fay, wire are ty 
good folks, or folk : but the latter ſeems to 
be preterable, as the word in the ſingular 


form implies a number. 


Proper names admit of a plural num- 
ber, where they are figuratively ulcd for 
common names. I! is wt enugh to h: 
Vitruviuſes, ie mu? alſo hate Au n tut; es, 
to employ them. Smollett's V olta, re, vol. 
9. p· 27. 

It is indifferent, in ſome caſes, whether 
we uſe a word in the ſingular, or in the 
plural number. Thus we ſay, 7 hc, 
or in hype, and in the very fame ſenſe. 
at he had 10% 
made hin elf acquainted with lis dijeale rf 
min, was in ge of Anne it. Raſlelas, 
TH went their 5 
Matthew. We ſhuuld now ſay, dent their 
way; but, in the Torkſhire dialeck. it 
is ſtill, dent their ways. The laſt Price 
was at conſiderable charges: Addiſon. 
Netewithfrandins the ravages of theſe tus 
inſatiable ericnits, their numbers can hard- 
by be imagined, Ulloa's voyage, vol. 4. 
p- 202. 
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p. 202. Their number would expreſs the 

whole idea, but perhaps not with the ſame 
emphaſis. The ſingular number would 
have been better than the plural in the 
following ſentence, —putting our minds into 
the diſpodals of others. Locke. 


SECTION II. 


Of the Genitive Caſe, and other flees f 
N Nouns. 


| & may ſeem. improper to call the N- 


minative a caſe (i. e. caſus, five inflectio) 
which is the root from whence other caſes + 


are derived; but the practice of all Gram- 
marians, and the long eſtabliſhed defini- 
tion of terms, authorize this deviation 
trom rigid exacineſs. 

The [/] at the end of a word, doth 
not change into [4] for the genitive caſe, 
as it doth in the plural number. We fay 
a wife's fortune ; but, he takes more wives 
than one. 

The apyftrophe denotes the omiſſion of 
an [i] which was formerly inſerted, and 
made an addition of a ſyllable to the 


I 4 word. 
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word. Mr. Pope, and ſome of his co- 
temporaries, to avoid a harſhnels in the 


pronunciation of ſome genitives, wrote 


the word [is] at the end of the word; 
as Natius his Tliebals, Scrrates his fetter, 


(Spect.) imagining the (] to be a con- 
traction for that pronoun: 


But analogy 
eaſily overturns that ſuppoſition; for /e. 
nus his beauty, or Alen his tit, were ab- 
ſurd. 

The genitive neceſſarily occaſions the 
addition of a ſyllable to words ending in 
[s]. and the other terminations which have 
the ſame effect in the plural number; as 
Venus's beauty, Mo/es's red. Sometimes the 
additional (] is ſupprefied in writing, and 
nothing but the apoſtrophe remains. Aud 
caſt him doten at Jeſus* feet, But this is 
more common with poets, when the ad- 
ditional ſyllable would have been more 
than their verſe required, 

Sometimes the apoſtrophe is wholly 
omitted, even after the plural number; 
tho', in that caſe, there is no other ſign of 
the genitive caſe, A collection of writers 


Faults. Swift's Tale of a Tub, p. 55. Her 


ten years wars. Swift. 
When, in this and other caſes, the ter- 
minations of words are iuch, that the found 


makes no diſtinction between the genitive 
of 
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of the ſingular and of the plural number; 
as, the prince's injuries, and prince's injuries. 
Hume's Hiſt. vol. 5. p. 406. It thould 
ſeem to be better to decline the uſe of the 
genitive in the plural number, and ſay, the 
injuries of princes- 

The Engliſh genitive has often a very 
harſh ſound, ſo chat, in imitation of the 
French, we daily make more uſe of the 
particle, , as they do of de, to expret+ the 
lame relation. "There is ſomething a k- 
ward in the following: ſentences, in "which 
this method has not been taken, The gen- 
ral, in the army's name, publ:/hed a declara- 
tim. Hume. The Commons vate. Hume's 
Hiſtory, vol. 8. p. 217. The Lords houſe. 
Id. Unteſs he be very iencrant of the King- 
dom's condition. Swift. It were certain- 
ly better to ſay, In !he name of the army, the 

votes of the Commons, the houſe of lords, the 
edition of the kingdem. Beſides, the Lord's 
houſe, which is the ſame in ſound with 
Lords Houſe, is an expreſſion almoſt ap- 
propriated to a place ſet apart for chriſtian 
worſhip. | 

When an entire clauſe of a ſentence, 
beginning with a participle of the preſent 
tenſe, is uſed as one name, or to expreſs 
one 1dea, or circumſtance, the noun on 
which it depends may be put in the geni- 

F 3 tive 
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tive caſe. Thus, inſtead of ſaying, What 
7s the meaning H this lady lalding up her t ain, 
1. e. what is the meaning , the c in holding 
up her train, we may lay, What ts the ma! 
Ing of this lady” 5 holding 1 her train, jult as 
we tay, I hat is the muaning A this lad)“ 
dreſs, Sc. So we Ne either ſay, [ re 
member it being rect ed a great exploit; 
or, perhaps more eleg Zantly, 1 remember its 
being reckoned, Sc. 

When a name is comples x, conſiſting 
of more terms than one, the genitive is 
made by lubjoining the 15] to * laſt of 


1 


4 the terms. 17 Lerggia, jake, 4 Gbrotlier 
| Philty's wife: Matthew. lid kv lam 
the gencrals tent. Fiume's Hiitory, vol. 8 
! p-. 264. This conliruction, however, 
often ſeems to be aukward. It wouid 
bi have been caller and better to have ſaid, 
| Lie tent of. lord becerftian the general, 
Sc. When a term conſiſts of a name, 


4 and an office, or any term explanatory of 
i} the former, it may occaltion ſome doubt 
. to which of them the ſign of the geaitiy- 
$ ſhould be annexed, or whether it thould 
. be ſubjoined to them both. Thus, ſome 
* would fay, I At the parcel at Ar. Smitiis 
I _ fe bookfelier others, at Mr. Smith the 
'* bY, obfeller”s, and perhaps others, a: Mr. 
3 Smith's the boo! ſeller's. The laſt of the 
1 | | loi ms 
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forms is moſt agreeable to the Latin idiom, 
but the firſt ſeems to be more natural in 
ours; and if the addition conſiſt of two 
or more words, the caſe ſeems to be very 
clear; as, 1 lejt the parcel ot Mr. Sauth's the 
bozkſeller and /tationcr, i. c. at Mr. Smith's, 
who is a bookſeller and ſtationer, tho' the 
relative does not eaſily follow a genitive 
Caſe, | 7 
It is by no means elegant to uſe two 
Faglith genitives in conſtruction with the 
ſame noun. He ſummoned an An of 
2 22 A!:&4 abbals, WIG 2 QCMHATH e with 
the pope's aud the king's p! leaſure, Hume's 
Lliſtorv, vol. 2. P- ET. T he pleaſure of - 
the pape, and the a would have been 8 
he ter. | 
In ſome caſes we. uſe both the genitive 
and the prepoſition of ; as, this beck of my 
fr tds. Sommer indeed, this method 
is quite neceilary, in order to diſtinguiſh 
the ſenſe, and to give the idea of proper- 
ſtrictly to SG; which is the moſt 
important >f thu relations expreſſed by 
genitive Cale. 5 is picture 5 my friend, and 
this picture of my Hin, luggeſt very 
different ideas, 1 lic latter only is that 
of property in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, Where 
this double genirive, as it may be called, 
is not neceſſary to diſtinguiſh the ſcnſe, 
F 4 and 


5 
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and eſpecially in grave ſtile, it is generally 


omitted. Thus we ſay, It is a diſcovery if 


Sir Jjaac Newton, tho' it would not. have 
been improper, only more familiar, to 


ſay, It is a dijcovery of Sir Iſaac Newton's. 


That this double genitive is ſufficiently 
agrecable to the analogy of the Engliſh 
language, is evident from the uſual con- 


junction of the pronoun poſſeſſive with 


the prepoſition of, both of which have the 
force of a genitive. This ce of lit. 
Triſtram Shandy, vol. 1. Pp. 12. In reali- 
ty, this double genitive may be reſolved 
into two; for, this is a bc of my friend's, 
is the ſame as, this is one of the becks of my 


friend. 


The Engliſh modification of a word, 


_ expreſs the feminine gender, extends not 
to many words in our language, and the 


analogy fails when we ſhould moſt expect 
it would be kept up. Thus we do not 
call a female author, an authoreſs; and 
if a lady write poems, ihe is now-a-davs 
called a pz, rather than a pete, which 
is almoſt obſolete. 

A few of our feminine terminations are 
Latin, with little or no variation, as adhii-— 
nifirator, adminiſtratris ; director, ur X3 


hero, heroine, 


The 
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The maſculine gender is ſometimes ex- 
preſſed by prefixing words which areknown 
to be the names of males; as, a dag fox, Jack- 
aſs, &c. but generally the maſculine | is de- 
noted by he, and the feminine bye; as, 


he-tox, fhe fox. 


SECTION. m 


Of | Adj. CIIVES. 


HE ecfeftive enomh may be ſaid to 


have a plural in our language; for 


we ſay enough with reſpect to . 


which is ling ular; and er with reſpect 
to number, which is plural. J think 
ere are at Rome enow modern works of 


ww 4 


archite ure, Addiſon. There are .enow 


of zealits of bath ſides, Hume's Effays, 
p. 32. 


The word every is by ſome writers tranſ- 


poſed, and connected with the perfonal 


Pronouns, in a manner that ſeems to found. 


harth to an Engliſh ear. 
Palmyra, tian command'ft myevery thought, 


i. e. all my thoughts. Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 
25. pag. 82. 


My 
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A ev'ry thought, my ev'ry hope ts fd 
Ou him alone. Ib. vol. 18. p. 10. 

The which conduc}, throuchout every, its 
minuteſt energy. Harris's three Treaties, 
P. 189. | 

Some adjectives of number are more 
eaſily converted into ſubitantives than o- 
thers. Thus we more ealtily ſay, 4 million 
F men, than a thiujſand cf men. On the 
other hand, it will hardly be admitted to 
ſay a mil ion men, whercas a thouſand men is 
quite familiar. Yet, in the plural num— 
ber, a different conſtruction ſeems to be 
required. We ſay / hundreds, or thou- 
ſands, as well as milllaus of men. Perhaps, 
on this account, the words millimm, Hun- 
dreds, and thouſands, will be ſaid to be ſub- 
ſtantives. | 

In numbering we often reckon by twen- 
ties, calling them ſcores; as three ſcore, 
aur ſeire, tho we never lay tes ſcore, 

In ſome few caſes we ſeem, after the 
manner of the Greeks, to make the ad- 
jective agree with the ſubject of the affir- 
mation; when, in ſtrictneſs, it belongs to 
ſome. other word in the ſentence ;z as, yu 
had bitter doit; for, it would be better for you 
to do it. 

An adjective and a ſubſtantive are both 


united in the word aught, put for any thing, 
and 
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and nauglit put for thing. For auglt u 
10 ne appears contrary. Harris's three 1 rea- 
tiles, p. 21. Nauzht was rranting, Humce's 
Hiſtory, vol 6. p. 5. I tele contractions, 
however, are but little u! ed, and are hard- 
ly to be approved ot. 

The word /e//er, though condemned Dy 
Mr. Johnſon, and other Englith gramma- 
rians, is often uſed by good writers. The 
greater number ſrequen:} iy bert bi leſſer. 
Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 1. p. 172, Je 
kings of France were the ci of ſeveral Frater 
vaſſals, by uliam they were Vary 11 cbored, and 
of a greater number e leſſer ch. Ib. vol. 
6. p. 172. 

Sometimes the comparative of late is 
written latter, as well as later; and, I 
think, we ule thoſe tuo comparatives in 
different ſenſes. Ihe letter e, tas, I fan 
cy, refers + to place or time, W * 
later reſpects time anly. | 

In ſeveral acljectives the termination 
moe is on to expreſs the ſuperlative de- 
gree; as, hinderprſt, or hind mas; hither 
1ſt (almoc oblotere) x j 1E ngſt, unde r mas, 
nethierma, inner mat, oterms/?, utterms/t or 
utmoſt. Some of thele have no compara- 


tives, or poſitives, or none that are adjec- 
tivcs. 


The 
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The adjective old is compared two ways. 
We both ſay eder, and cldeft; and likewiſe, 
elder, and eldeſt ; but uſe. 3 to have 
atligned to them different acceptations z 
for eder, and eldet, ſeem to refer to prio- 
rity of rank or privilege, in conſequence 


of age; whereas older and oldeſt, reſpect 


the number of years only. Speaking of 
two very old perſons, we ſhould naturally 
ſay, that one of them was the clder of the 
t; but ſpeaking of two brothers, with 
reſpect to the right of inheritance, we 
mould ſay, that one of them was the elder 
of the tuo. 

Several adverbs are uſed, in an elegant 
manner, to anſwer the purpoſe of degrees 
of compariſon. There is great beauty in 
the uſe of the word rather, to expreſs a 

imall degree, or exceſs of a quality. Hie 
is rather e in her expences. Critical 
Review, No. ; 

The word Full: is likewiſe uſed to expreſs 
a ſmall exceſs of any quality. Thus we 
lay, T he tea is full weak, or full frong ; but 
this is only a colloquial phraſe. 

The prepoſition with is alſo ſometimes 
uſed in converſation, .to expreſs a degree 
of ny ſomething leſs than the greateſt 

„ They: are with the wideſt. 


Some- 
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Sometimes comparatives are uſed in a 
ſenſe merely poſitive, ſo that it may oc- 
caſion a little ſurprize to find them ute 
in a ſenſe ſtrictly comparative; as the 
phraſe tiſer and better in the following ſen- 
tence. 1 1s a gloricus priviiege, and he who 
practiſes it, may grow wiler and betier by 


an tvur's. ſerious meditatian, than by a 
mon%'s reading. Female Americans vol. 1. 
, 103. 


There are ſome Diſhllables which ould 
not admit the termination [er] or fe 
without a harſhnels in the pronunciation. 
It is, therefore, uſual to compare them in 
the ſame manner as Peliſy!lavles, without 
any change of termination. Of theſe, 
Mr. Johnion has given us the following 
enumeration 3 viz, ſuch as terminate in, 


ſome, as fulſome, ite, as, malie. 


ful, as care ul. dy, as 490dy. 

mg, as trifiing. ty, as pu 

045, as porous. ky, as och except 
leſs, as careleſs. lucky. 

ed, as wreiched. my, as roomy. 

id, as candid. ny, as /in. 

al, as mortal. py, as rc; except 
ent, as recent. , happy. 


ain, as certain. T3, as koary: 
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Some adjectives do not, in their own 
nature, and by reaſon of their ſignification, 
admit of compariſon ; ſuch as univerſal, 
perfe: 7, &c. yet it is not uncommon to 
ſee the dee or ſuperlative of ſuch 
words; being uled, either thro' inadver- 
tency, or for the lake of emphaſis, He 
ſometimes claims admin to the chiefeſt ef- 
fices of the army. Clarendon. The quarrel 
was becyme fo univerſal and national, Hume's 
Jiltory, vol. 1. p. 258. A method of at- 
taining the righteſt and greattft happineſs, 
Price. 

There is ſtill a greater impropriety in 
a double comparative, or a double ſuper- 


lative. Dr. Lowth thinks there is a fin- 


gular propriety in the phraſe mt higheſt, 
which 15 peculiar to the old tranſlation of 
the Pfalms. But I own it offends my ears, 

Which may, perhaps, be owing to my not 
having been accuſtome d to that tranſla- 
tion. 

It is very common to ſee the ſuperlative 
uſed for the comparative degree, when 
only two perſons or things are ſpoken of, 
It began to be the interc/t 9 their nerghDours, - 
10 eppsje the Mir: are# ; and moſt enterpriſing *f 
the lee. Bolingbroke on Hiſtory, vol. 1. 


P- 231, This is a very pardonable over- 
light, 


In 
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In converſation, I do not ſay the moſt 
polite, we ſometimes hear the word 
which is a diminutive, joined to the ſuper- 
lative degree; as, He js only the clevercit 
follow I ever ſarv. Originally, this form of 
expreſſion might have been deſigned to ex- 

reſs ridicule, or contempt tor a perion 
who had undervalued another. It is now 
uſed, when no reply is made to any thing 
laid before, but in an affected, often tatious 
way of pe AKIN; v. 

In ſame cates we find ſobſtantives, with- 
out any alteration, ed for adjectives. Ie 
the tux con dition gf {omen affairs, Boling- 
broke, on hiſtory, vol. 1. p- 199. A muſlin 
Flounce, mad: very ful, Re gre '@ try 
agreeable flirtation air. Pope. Chance cms 
paris. Of tnis er d are, an * ca- 
HUN, d fit N Tai Mard, a ahn {ct io9t, anc 
moſt other co mpound nouns. 

Englith writers, agreeable to the w ell 
known idiom of the language, generally 
write S$c2tifh, juſt as we lay Spanith, Triſh, 
&c. and ſometimes it is co _ Into 
Scatch; but Mr. Hume always uſes = 
ſubſtantive &, inſtead of it. The Scct 
canmiſſianers. Hiſtory, vol. 3. p. 3 

The ſuboſtentive pf , is frequently uſed 
for the ad jective * In the reign of 
Henry the ad, all fru cemmnadilies were 


plenty 
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plenty in England. Poſtlethwaite on Com- 
merce, p. 414. 1. e. were plentitul, or in 
plenty. 

Names of towns and places, by the ſame 
kind of ell; ;plis, are very often uſed for ad- 
jeckiv es. Thus we ſpeak of cu Landon, or 
Jamaica friends; i. 5 meaning our friends 
in London or Jamaica. 

When the name of a country cannot 
ealily be transformed _— 5 adjective, 
it ſeems the beſt to make ul e of the pre- 
poſition f. The eg of Bretaigne 
would; I think, be better than the Pre- 
taigne nobiemen. - Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 2. 
P. 433 

The word friends is uſed as an adjec- 
tive in the phraſe, VTi yau be friends with 
mz. - Perſian tales, vol. 2. p. 248. i. 
friendly, or in friendſhi ip with me. 

Adj ectives are often put for adverbs, 
but the practice 1s hardly to be approved, 
except in caſes where long cuſtom has 
made the examples quite caſy; as, ex- 
cet ding for exceedingly, near for nearly. Our 
wealth being near finiſhed. Harris's three 
Treatiſes, p. 43. The following examples 
are not lo ealy. The people are miſerable 
poor, and ſub/ift on fiſh. Extreme jealous. 
Hume's -fiays, p. 11. The word ex- 
ceeding makes a worſe adjective than it 

does 
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does an adverb. I was taking a View of 
IVeftminſter- abbey, with an old genticman cf 
exceeding honeſty, but the ſame degree of 
under landing as that I have deſcribed. Shen- 
ſtone's Works, vol. 2. p. 45. It ſhould 
have been exceeding great honeſty. 

Like ſeems to be put for /kely, in the 
following ſentence : Hhat the conſequences 
> this management are like to be; i. e. what 
they. are likely to be, or what they are, ac- 
cordiag to all probability, to be. 


 TECTTRON Iv, 
Of Pronouns. 
I. Of Prenuns in general, 


12 might not have been improper to 
have claſſed all the Pranauus under the 
heads of Sub/tantives or Adjectives 3 the per- 
ſcnal pronouns being of the former kind, 
and all the other denominations of the lat- 
ter. The reaſon why they are conſidered 
leparately is, becauſe there is ſomething 
particular in their inflections. By this 
means therefore, the rules relating to 
ſubtantives and adjectives in general, are 

: Ten» 
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rendered more ſimple, and a more dGil- 
tinct view is given of the irregular in- 
flections of thoſe words which have been 
uſually called Pronouns. 

J, is called the firſt perſon ; Thou, the 
ſecond; and He, She, or It, the third per- 
ſon. 

By the complaiſance of modern times, 
we ulc the plural vey inſtead of the ſingu— 
lar they, when we mean to ſpeak reſpect: 
fully to any perſon ; but we do not uſe 
in this manner. We ſay y% not ye, cr. 

eading, However, in very ſolemn ſtyle, 
and particularly i in an adreſs to the Di- 
vine Being, we uſe tha, and not you. 

In ſpeaking to children, we ſometimes 
ule the third perſon ſingular, inſtead of 
the ſecond ; as, #!l he, or ſhe do it. The 
Germans ule the third perſon plural, when 
they ſpeak the. moſt reſpectfully, 

The pronouns yz, and yur are ſome- 
times uſed with little regard to their pro- 
per meaning; for the ſpeaker has juſt as 
much intereſt in the cafe as thoſe he ad- 
dreſſes. This ſtile is oſtentatious, and 
doth not ſuit grave writing. Not o your 
men of more refined and ſolid parts and tearn- 
ing, but even your alchymiſt, and your Fer- 
tune · keller, will diſcover the ſecrets of therr art 
in Homer and Virgil. Addiſon on Medals, 


P-. 32, 
For 


. Univerſal _ vol. 23. Pp. 57. 
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For want of a ſufficient variety of per- 
ſonal pronouns of che third perſon, we are 
often obliged, in a complex ſentence, to 
have recourſe to explanations which can- 
not be introduced without appearing very 
aukward. Perigrine ſpoke not a word in au- 
eser to this declaratiom, which he immediately 
imputed to the ill offices of the miniſter, q gal uſi 
2whom he breathed defiance and revenge, in his 
way to the Indgings of Cadwalader ; who, le- 


ing made acquainted with the manner of his re- 


cetion, begged he would dęſiſt from all ſchemes 


of rengeamce, until he (Crabtree) frould be 


able to unriddle the myſtery of the whole. - 
rigrine Pickle, vol. 4. p- 129. In conſe- 
quence A this retreat he, (the huſband) was 
diſabled from paying a conſiderable . Ib. 
P- 242. 

Aukw ard as this conſtruction is, it were 


to be withed, that hiſtorians had made 


more uſe of it; as, at leaſt, they would 
have been more intelligible than they ſome- 
note are without it. They {meaning the 

French} marched precipitately, as to an aſ- 


[ured victory; whereas the. Engliſh advanced 


very flowly, and diſcharged ſuch flights of ar- 
70Ws, as. did great execution. hen they 
drew near the archers, perceiving that they 
were out of breath, charged them with great 


if 
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If an attention to the ſenſe, in theſe caſes, 
would relieve the ambiguity; yet the at— 
tention it requires is painful, and difficult 
to be kept up. 

The pronoun 7t is ſometimes uſed at 
the fame time with the word for which it. 
might have been ſubſtituted, and even 
precedes it; tho' ſuch a word is generally 
called the antecedent of the pronoun. It 
is cur duty. to do to others as wwe would that 
they ſauld do to us. If this complex antc- 
cedent, which is the proper nominative 

caſe to the verb 7s, be made to precede 
that verb, the pronoun will be ren Ul 
ous, and ou Funtenes will read thus, To 
da to Others, world that fly fan tg 
1, is our N 

This conſtruction of the pronoun it is 
ſo common, and we ſo naturally expect 
the antecedent to follow it, or to be un- 
derſtood after it; that when the antece- 
dent comes regularly before it, as before 
any other pronoun, the ſenſe is, ſome— 
times in danger of being miſtaken. 7175 
(meaning the King) notwithſtanding he re- 
lates, that the prudent foreſigl. ” the commons 
had cut Fall the means, whereby Charles 
could frocure money, theſe nerves of feuer 
Without Wh, it is impoſſible to exijt. Ma- 
caulay's Hiſtory, vol. 3. Pp. 2. The . | 
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it is impoſſible to exiſt, gives us the idea of 


it's being po for men, or any body 
to exilt; whereas, /7wer is the thing that 
ths author meant could not exiſt without 
money. 

Sometimes the true antecedent of this 
pronoun is lo concealed in other words, 
that it requires ſome attention to diſcover 
it. Hao for diycu call it to ſuch a place 2 
} ou will have it to be three miles. That is, 


how great a diftance do Ju call it? Yau will 


have the diſtance 4% be three miles. 
Not only things, but perions may be 
the antecedent to this pronoun. Vl is it? 
Is it nit Thomas ? i. e. M is the perſen 2 

Is not he Thomas ? 
Sometimes, in imitation of the French, 
this pronoun may be uſed for a perſon in 
another manner, by being ſubſtituted for 
he. Il hat a deſpcrate fellow it is. But 
this is only in converſation, and familiar 

ſtyle. 

In one very odd phraſe, which alſo oc- 
curs in converiation, eſpecially in ſome 
counties of England, the pronoun it is 
put in the place of a perſonal pronoun, 
and the perſonal pronoun in the place 
of it. He put him into the head of it» It is 
upon a ſubject perfetly new, and theſe dogs 
there put me into the head of it. Pompey 
| G 3 the 
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the Little, p. 246. in ridicule of the 
phraſe. | . 

Sometimes this ſame pronoun connects 
ſo clotely with the verb, that it ſeems only 
to modify its meaning, and not to have 
any ſeparate ſignification of its own. The 
king carried it with a high hand. Parlia- 
mentary Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 14+ 1. e. th: 
king behaved with haughtineſ-. 

If there be any antecedent in ſome ſuch 
Phraſes as theſe, it is ſuch a complex idea, 
that I do not think it is poſſible to give a 
preciſe definition of it. I thall ſubjoin a 
curious example of this. Let me beg of 
you, like an unbacked filly, to frißt it, to 
Squirt it, to jump it, to rear it, to brund it, 
and to kick it, with long kicks, and ſhort kicks, Þ 
till you break the ſtrap or a crupper, and tim 
his worſhip into the dirt. Triſtram Shandy, |} 
vol. 3. p. 167. | 

The pronouns pYſſe/ive [indicating pro- 
Pert) or Pe]; might not improperly 
have been called the genitive caſes of their 
_ correſponding perſonal pronouns, were it 

not that their formation is not analogous 
to that of the genitive caſes of other 
words. 

Sometimes theſe poſletiives have an apo- 
ſtrophe before the 5s, when they are found 
without their ſubſtantives, which gives 

them 
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them more the appearance of a genitive 


caſe. That you may call her your's. Fair 
American, vol. 2. p. 64. 

Formerly, mine and thine were uſed in- 
ſtead of my and thy before a vowel. They 
are generally retained in- our preſent Eng- 
liſh verſion of the Bible; and, perhaps, 
tor this reaſon, give a peculiar ſolemnity 
to the ſtyle. Hy the greatneſs of thine arm. 
Exodus, ch. 15. ver. 16. - And bring them 
to thine everla/iins kingdom. Common 
Prayer. 

The pronoun his was not always confin- 
ed to perſons, but was formerly applied 
to things alſo. This rule is nat ſo general, 
but that it admitie!h his exceptions. Carew. 

For want of a ſufficient variety of per- 
ſonal pronouns of the third perſon, and 
their poſſeſſives, our language labours un- 
der an ambiguity, which is unknown in 
molt others. The eagle killed the hen, and 
eat her in her own neſt. He ſent him to kill 
his own father. Nothing but the ſenſe of 
the preceding ſentences can determine 
what neſt, the her's, or the eagle's, is 
meant in the former of theſe examples; 
or whoſe father, his that gave the order, 
or his that was to execute it, in the latter. 

Sometimes theſe pronouns poſſeſſive do 
not {trialy imply property, and on this 
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account occaſion an ambiguity in a ſen. 
tence. But is it poſſible I Huld net grieve 
for his loſs? Fair American, vol. 1. p. 
38. Meaning the loſs of her 8 Who 
was dead; but the meaning might have 
been a loſs which her father had ſuſ- 
tained. 

According to the Engliſh idiom, we 
generally prefix the pronoun my to the 
title of Lord; as my Lird Bedſord, but 
this ſtyle ſeems to imply ſome degree of 
familiarity ; and perſons who pretend not 
to any ſort of intimacy with the nobility, 
do not commonly uſe it. Indeed it feems 
proper to the ſtyle of a king, whoſe Lords 
they originally were, and whole manner 
it is to lay, y ſubje&s, my kingdom, my 
Lerds and gentlemen, my ſhips, ny army, Ec. 
Foreigners often confound this pronoun 
with the word Lerd, as if they made but 
one word; as, a mylord. 

When the relative 1s preceded by two 
perſonal pronouns, as antecedents, it may, 
in ſome caſes, relate to the former, and 
in others to the latter of them, according 
as the ienle may point out its reference; 
but it is generally the latter that is reſer- 
red to; as I am he that liveth, and was dead: 
where the antecedent of lat is he, which 
immediately precedes it; he Hd li veth be- 


ing 
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ing conſidered as oþe idea, or character, 
to which the perion intended by J an- 
ſwers. Yet, I am he, that live, was 
dead, could 1 be condemmed it 
it be conſidered, who it is that 
vis; -1.- 

When the relative follows two nouns; 
connected by the part icle , it is ab'o- 
lutely impoſlible to fi, to which of en 
it refers; bec: fe the cv! com of tne lan- 
guage h 45 made it equaily ap! 1 15 


9 9 rr 


— 


* 3 
Feth, 


. . 
either OT them. VI ien we [ay „1 65 
Ke 3 1 - FR. ) . 27 5 990 5 
15 its of 9. Worm Kl f en Wwe may 
mean the imitation cher of Chriit, or of 


's 
his diſciples. Here we find the want of 
a diſtinction of numbers, in the pronoun 
relative. 

When th 1e words are ſep arated b JV other 
pre poſitions, there is, ſometimes, che ſame 
ambiguity. He ww is taki 17 A View, .from a 
1ndow of St. Chad's cathedral, Zn Liechß eld 
1 (1. e. in which] a party of the als 

ad fortified themfelves. Hon Hiſtory. 
155 6. p. 449. Quere, was it in the ca- 
thedral, or in the town, that the party of 
the roy aliſts were fortified i ? 

The pronouns Relative and Demmfrative, 
are nearly allied ; every pronoun” demon- 
firative, when not immediately preceding a 
ſubſtantive, referring to an axtecedent one; 


as 


q? 
C- 
3 

Fad 
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alſo do the poſſeſſives : And, being all of 
ho nature of adje7;ves, it is impolfible! it 
Hould be othelwiſe. 

The pronouns demm/trative are fo called, 
becauſe when we make uſe of them, we, 
as it were, pint cut the thing that we 
peak ot; for ſuch is the import of the 
word {dJemmijtro) from which the term is 
derived. 

1 he demohſlintivs this refers to the 
nearer, or the laſt mentioned particular, 
and that to the more remote, or the firſt 
mentioned. Mere rain falls in June and 
July, than in December and January; but it 
makes a mich greater flat upon the earth in 
theſe tan in thoſe ; becauſe it lies longer upon 
it. V/oodward, 

The-pronoun ius, or these, without the 


relative and verb eu dent but ill ſup- 


plies the place of a noun ſubſtantive, 
which ought to be its antecedent, The 
land vas always poſſeſſed, during pleaſure, by 
thoſe int; u/ted with the command. Hume's 


. vol. 5 5. P+ 109. i. e. tle per jous 


intruſicd, or thoſe who were intrufted. Al! 
thoſe PJeffed of any office reſigned their 455 
nier Commiſion, Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 


p. 304. 
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Many perſons are apt, in converſation, 
to put the oblique caſe of the perſonal 
pronouns, in the place of ,, and tr ; 
as, Give me them books, inſtead of t4-/7 
books, We may ſometimes, find this fault 
even in writing. Obſerve them three there. 
Devil upon Crutches, 

It is not, however, always eaſy to fay, 
wherher a perſonal pronoun, or a demon- 
ſtrative is preferable in certain conftruc- 
tions. Mie are nt unacquainted with the ra- 
5 F them (er thoſe] «</5 openly make 

ſo of the warmeft profeſſions. Preceptor, 
oy 2. P. 429% 

The cemonit: Lee that, is ſometimes 
of d very emphatically for /5 muck. But 
the circulation- of things, _ "med by come 
merce, is wit of chat moment as the tranſ- 
Plantation, which human nature ith F has u- 
dergme. Spirit of Nations, p. 22. 

Sometimes this ſame pronoun is ele- 

gantly uſed tor ſ/% great, or ſuck a. Some 
> them have come to that height of extra- 
vagance, as t9 aſſert, that that pet formance 
had been immed; ately dictated „ oy the liahy 
gef. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 5. p. 288. 
It nut reaſonably appear auth, whether 
human ſociety cu 14 ever arrive at that ſtate 
| 9 perfect! on, as t9 ſupport itclf with nocther 
otro!, Han the general and rigid maxims 


of 
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of law and equity. Humc's Hiſtory, vol. 
8. p. 317. In all theſe caſes, however, 
it ſhould ſeem, that the common con- 
ſtrustion is generally preferable. 
Sometimes this pronoun 1s introduced 
in the latter part of a ſentence ; where it 
is {uperiuous with æreſpect to the gram- 
mar, and where it has no direct antece— 
dent; but where it is of conſiderable uſe 
in point of emphaſis. By ulat argu- 
ments lie could Ci aft the French to Her 
ach an int 10 the Spanſh natim, from 
$297. he met with ſuch generous treatment; 
L phat colours he could diſguiſe the ingra- 
titude, end mnpudence of ſuch a meajure ; 
theſe are 40 ly unxmgen to us. Humc's 
e woo 6. * 59 As to the Ve- 
cije and definite idea, this may be ſtill a 
feeret. an three Treatiſes, p. 5. 
The word what 1s a contraction for 
that which, and theretore ſhould not be 
uſed inſtead of which only. Beſides, it 
- happens vii regard to ambiticus aims and 
prejects, what may be obſerved with regard 
to lets of philofephy and religion. Hume's 
Eſſays, p. 74+ This ſentence can no o- 
therwite be reduced to ſufficient correct- 
nels than by reading, it happens—which. 
I woutd nt willingly inſiſt upon it as an ad- 
vaulaze, in cur European . cuſtoms, what 
Was 
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TAs obſerved by Mealomet Fitends, the la 
Turk ih anbaſadær in France. - Ib. p. 
. 252, 
To ſome dialects, the word what is uſed 
for that, and ſometimes we find it in this 
ſenſe in writing. Neither Lady Haverſham 
mr Mis An 95 will t. believe, but what 
Thawve beer, entire: 'y to blame. Louiſa Mild- 
may, vol. 1. p. 179. I am no! /atisfied, = 
what ble ren * 2 47 ber, G'S 1S mare eien 
tial to Or welt, Ire than their kn::oledge bf + {lie 
rid, Ib. vol. 2: 1 4 

lat is ſometimes put for all the, or 
words nearly equivalent. What appear- 
armnces f worth afterwards ſucceeded, TWwEre 
drawn from thence. Internal Policy of 
Great Britain, p. 196. i. e. all the ap- 
{earancess 

The word cher ſcems to be uſed like 
an adjective in the comparative degree re- 
quiring an after it; but then it thould 
have a, aur, or ſome word equivalent to 
the article beiore it. Such iuſtitutions are 
tos aiabslical, to be derived from other than 
an infernal demm. Hume's Hiſtory, vol 
6. p. 24. i. e. from any other. He fre- 
quently paſſed whole days in a hallow tree, 
without Ober company, or an«/ement, than 


lus Bible. Ib. vol. 7. p. 342. 
When 
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When this pronoun is ſeparated from 
its ſubſtantive, which follows it, by no- 
thing but the particle ꝙ, not having the 
force of a gemtive caſe, or implying poſ- 
ſeſſion, but merely explanatory, as it may 
be called: it may, I think, be doubted, 
whether the plural s, ſhould be added to 
it. or not. Tie ſons of Jebedec, and tus 
other of V diſciples. John, ch. 21. v. 2. 
Some might write, #95 others of his di[- 
ciples, i. e. tus others, cola were his diſci- 
Pics, or among his da: ih. es. 

The word fomecchat, in the following 
ſentence of Hume, ſeems to be uſed im- 
properly. Tie puniſhments ſecm to late 
been exerciſed in ſomewhat an arbitrary 
marner. Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 371. Some 
times we read, in ſanewhat of. The mean- 
ing is, in a manner which is, in fame re- 
ſpecs, arbitrary. 

The word one hath alſo a prenominal vie, 
and may then be as properly claſſed a- 
mong the Demamſtratiues as dher and the 
ſame; as, He is one that I eftecm. One 
might make a magazine of all ſorts of anti- 
gquities Addiſon. 

We ſometimes uſe the pronoun ce .in 
the ſame ſenſe in which n is uſed in 
French. One would imagine theſe to be the 


exprefficns 
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expreſſions of a man abe with eaſe. At- 
terbury. 
This pronoun one has a plural num- 
ber, when it is uted without a ſubltan- 
tives There are many Whoſe waking thoughts 
are wholly empioyed in thier fee hing ones. 
Addiſon. | . 
I ſhall here mention a remarkable am- 
biguity in the uv of the word c, when 
it is no prongun. And it is ſuch as, 1 
think, cannot be avoided, except by a 
periphralis, in any language. I cams! 
find one f m. bays. By theſe words 1 
may either mean, that all the books are 
miſſing, or on'y one of them; but the 
tone of voice, with which they are ſpoken, 
will eaſily diſtinguith in this caſe, 
The word ue has, generally, the 
force of a pronoun; as, // ert are the 
books ? I hace none I them. In this caſe, 
it ſeems to be the ſume word with the ad- 
jective no; for where 7 is uſed with the 
ſubſtantive, noe is uſed without it; for we 
fay, I have w books; or, I have none. This 
word is uſed in a very peculiar ſenſe. 
Iiracl wouid none of me. 1 like none it. 
1. e. would not have me at all; do not 
like it at all. 
Under the article of Pronouns the fol- 
lowing words, and parts of words, that are 
| often 
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often joned with pronouns to increaſe their 
emphaſis, muſt _ taken notice of, By 
the addition of / t, irs and what become 
3 and aua [rever, The indeclin- 
cle > 6:77 added to the poſſeſſives 
—__ my, thy, Sc. become my can, thy cren, 
Sc. Fand its e a0 ſelves, are 
added like ie to the pY/eſ/ires, and ſome- 
times to the bbligue cafe $ of the Perſona! 
pronouns; as mv/r if, yourſelves, him 2705 tlie mu- 
ſelec; ; and, laſtly, 'the article [0] Joined to 
he ſimple pronoun Gr, makes it the 
compound aiitier. 
| Hie, and their{clves, were formerly 

uſed tor himſelf and themſel res. Every one f 
rs, each fir 827 laboured how to recover 
Hint. Sidney. 

Ourſelf is peculiar to the royal ſtyle ; 
for the king only can properly make uſe 
of it. lie ourſcif 77 , Shake- 
ſpeare. 


. 
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II. Of Proncuns Relative. 


Formerly the words who and whick 


were uſed without diſtinction; but cuſtom 
hath now appropriated who to perſons, and 
which to things. 

It is not neceſſary that the relative who 
have an exprels perſonal antecedent. It 
is ſufficient if it be implied in the pronoun 
policihve x ; as, thy goodneſs who art, i. e. 
the goodneſs of thee who art. 

This pronoun, however, is ſo much ap- 
propriated to perſons, that there is gene- 
rally harſhneſs in the application of it, 
except to the proper names of perſons, 
or the general terms, man, woman, &c. 
A term which only implies the idea of 
perſons, and expreſſes them by ſome cir- 
cumſtance or epither, will hardly autho- 
rize the ule of it. That faction in Eng- 
land who mat powerfully oppoſed his arbi- 
trary pretenſions. Macauly's Hiſtory, 
vol. 3. p. 21: It had better have been 
that faction which, and the ſame remark 
will ſerve for the following examples. 


France who was in alliance with Sue- 


den. Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 6. p. 187. 
{he court, who began to /tudy the European 
more nearly than heretsfore. Ib. vol. . 
p. 141. The we ran Ib. p. 227. 
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Tue cities, who aſpired at liberty. Ib. vol. 
2. p. 32. That party among us, who 
boaſt” of . the ele regard t liberty, ha: 
not poſſeſſed ſufficient liberty of thought in this 
particular. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 
312. Tre family, whom, at r, they 
conſider as ufurpers. Hume's Eſlays, p. 
298, If a perſonification had been in- 
tended in theſe caſes, 4who would have 
been proper; but in the ſtyle of hiſtory, 
there can ſeldom be a propriety in it, at 
leaſt it cannot be pretended in theſe in- 
ſtances. 

In ſome caſes it may be doubtfol 
whether this pronoun be properly applied 
or not. The number of ſubſtantial in habi- 
tants 2h whom ſome cities abound. Squire's 
Anglo-Saxon Government, p. 318. For 
hen a term directly, and neceſſarily im- 
plies perſons, it certainly may, in many 
caſes, claim the perſonal relative. Mr 
of the company, whom he myt affected, 
could cure him of the melancholy under which 
he laboured. Female American, vol. 1. 


p. 52. The word acquaintance, may have 


the lame conſtruction. 

We hardly conſider children as perſons, 
becauſe that term gives us the idea of 
reaſon and rellection; and therefore, the 
application of the perlonal relative 20, 

in 
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in this caſe, ſeems to be harſh, A child, 
who. Cadogan. 

It is ſtill more improperly applied to 
animals. A lake, frequented by that fowl, 
whom nature has taught to dip the wing in 
water, Raſſelas, vol. 1. p. 4. 

When the name of a perſon is uſed 
merely as a name, and does not refer to 


the perſon ; the pronoun hich ought to 
It is no wonder if 


be uled, and not v. 
a man, made up of fuck contrarieties, did 


nt fhine at the court of Queen Elizabeth, 


who was but anther name for prudence and 
Rcomonny 


The word Sy begins likewiſe to be 


reſtricted to perſons, but it is not done 
ſo generally but that good writers, and 


even in proſe, uſe it when ſpeaking of 


things. I do not think, however, that 


the conſtruction is generally pleaſing. 


Pleaſure, whoſe nature. Hume. Call every 
production, whoſe parts exiſt all at once, 


and whole nature depends not on a tranſition 
tor its exiſtence, a work or thing done, and 


not an energy, er operation. Harris's 
Hermes, A true critic in the peruſal of a 
Bog, is like a dog at a feaſt ; whoſe thought 
and ſtomach are wholly ſet upon what the 
* fling away. Swift's Tale of a Tub, 
x BJ» 
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In one caſe, however, cuſtom autho. 
rizes us to uſe which with reſpect to per- 
ſons; and that is, when we want to diſ— 
tinguiſh one perſon of two, or a © 
lar perſon among a number of others 
We ſhould then ſay, Which the 1300, or 
which of them, is he or ſhe? 

That is alſo uſed as a relative, inſtead 
of wwho or which , as the man that | for 
whom] I lowed. The houſe that | jor which] 
T have built. In which caſe it is indeclin- 
able; as The men that I feared. 

The ptonouns that, and who, or «which, 
may often be uſed promiſcuouſly; but at- 
ter an adjective, eſpecially in the ſuperla- 
tive degree, 20 or which cannot be ad- 
mitted. The followers of Catiline were the 
moſt profligate, which could be called out 
of the moſt corrupt city of tlie univerſe. 


Riſe and Fall of antient Republicks, p. 


282. Lord Henry Sidney was me (, the 
wiſeſt, and moſt active gottes whom 
Ireland had enjoyed for [everal years. Humie's 
Hiſtory, vol. 5. p. 415. The ableſt u- 
niſter whom James ever poſſeſſed, Ib. vol. 
6. p. 10. Kumwars cntimtally prevailed in 
the camp, that the adverſe Faftim in Iun— 
dm were making great Preparetions ta over- 
throw all which kad been yielded in favour 
of the arms, Macauly's Hiſtory, vol. 4. 
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p. 335. This conſtruction, which ap- 
pears to me very aukward (though not 
contrary to the rules of any Engliſh gram- 
mar) is generally uſed by this writer; but, 
in all cheſe caſes, hat ſhould have been 
uied, 

The pronoun that alſo follows the ſame 
more naturally than ho or which. Fle is 
the ſame man that you ſaw before. But if 
a prepoſition mult precede the relative, 
there is a kind of neceſſity to replace who 


or wich ,, becauſe the pronoun that does 


not admit of ſuch a conſtruction. His 
ſuvects licked on his fate with the ſame in- 
difference, to which they ſaw him totally 
abandined. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 2. p. 52. 

io is uſed in a very peculiar manner 
ia one familiar phraſe; as u ſhall ſay, 


1. e. as if one, cr ſome perſon ſhould ſay. 


When, in the firſt of a ſeries of claules, 
the relative 7h; has been underſtood, it 
is aukward to introduce it towards the 
end of the ſentence. The Scots, without 
4 heal, without union among themſelves, at- 
tachzd, all of them, to d. ferent competitors, 
<hoſe title they had, raſhiy ſubnutted to the 
de 22 u of this foreign uſurper, and who 
were thereby reduced to an abſolute dependence 
upon hum, could only expect by reſiſtance, to 
intail upon themſelves and their poſterity, a 

3 more 


ia. 
Fa. 
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more grievous, and dyſtructide ſervitude, 


Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 2. p. 262. 
Whatever relative be uſed, in one of a 
ſeries of clauſes, relating to the ſame an- 
tecedent, the ſame ought to be uſed in 
them all. It 7s remarkable, that IIalland, 
againſt which the wor was underteken, and 
that, in the very beginning, was reduced to the 
brink of deflrudticn, loft nothing. Univer- 
ſal Hiſtory, vol. 25. p. 117. It ought 


to have been, and «hich in the very Legin- 
MN. 98 


III. Of the Obli que Caſes of Promuns. | 


I prefer the term oblique caſe of Dr. 
Johnſon to ebjeftive caſe, which Dr. Lowth 
uſes. By the old grammarians, the nomi- 
native cafe was called rectus, being com- 
pared to a line ſtanding upright : and all 
the other caſes, being formed by infiextonss 
or bending from it, were called oblique. 
Now the objective caſe can only ſtand for 
the accuſatiur, in which the object of an 
affirmative ſentence is put; but cue 
comprehends other relations, and other 
caſes, in which this form of che pronoun 
is uſed; 3 As, of me, to me, from me. 

Contrary, as 1t evidently 1 is, to the ana- 
logy of the language, the nominative caſe 
18 


* 
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is ſometimes found after verbs and pre- 
poſitions. It has even crept into writing. 
The chaplain intreated my comrade and I 10 
dreſs as well as pallible. World diſplayed, 
vol. 1. p. 163. He told my Lord and J. 
Fair American, vol. 1. p. 141. This 
aukward conſtruction is conſtantly ob- 
terved by the author of this romance. On 
the other hand, he ſometimes ules the 
oblique caſe inſtead of the nominative. 
Ay father and him have been very intimate 


fince, Ib. vol. 2. p. 53. This laſt is a 


French conſtruction 

In one familiar phraſe, the pronoun 
me ſeems to be uſed in the nominative, 
and, as it were, in the third perſon too; 
but the pronoun and the verb make but 
one word. Methinks already I your tears 


furvey. Pope. The word methought is 


allo uſed with reſpect to time paſt ; and 
even methughts, Female Foundling, vol. 
1. p. 30. | 

The nominative caſe is uſed by Shake- 
ipeare for the oblique, but it ſeems to be 
in a droll humorous way. To poor we 
thy enmity is maſt capital, i. e. to us tor 
Wretclies. 

The pronoun whcever and whoſoever 
have ſometimes a double conſtruction, in 
imitation of the French idiom. Elizabeth 

H 4 Pub- 
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publickly threatened, that ſhe would have the 
head of whoever had adviſed it. Hume. 
He offered a great recompenſe to whomſoe ver 
would help him to a ſight of him. Ib. 

The pronoun whoever, ſeems, ſometimes, 
to require two verbs; and if only one fol- 
low, there ſeems to be a defect in the 
ſentence. They frequently omit a poiſonous 
juice, whereof whoever drinks, that per/on's 
brain flies out of his noſtrils. Switt's 'Lale 
of a Tub, p. 60. 

All our grammarians ſay, that the no- 
minative calesof pronouns ought to follow 
the verb ſubſtantive as well as precede it; 
yet many familiar forms of ipeech, and 
the example of ſome of our beſt writers, 
would lead us to make a contrary rule; 
at leaſt, would leave us at liberty to ob 
which we liked belt. Are theje the hoes 
you were ſpeaking ef? Jes, they are them. 
Mu is there? It is me. I is him, Sc. 
It is nit me you are in love with. Addiſon. 
It cannot be me. Swift. 7% that which 
once was thee. Prior. There is but ane 
man that ſhe can have, and that is me. 
Clariſſa. 

When the word ff begins a 6 it 
ſeems pretty clear, that no perſon. whoſe 
attention to artiticial rules did not put a 
lenſible reſtraint upon his language, would 


cVer. 
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ever uſe the nominative caſe after the verb 
to be, Who would not ſay, F it be me, 
rather than F it be I. 

The word become is a verb neuter, as 
well as the verb to be; and I think that 
no perſon, who reads the following ſen- 
tence will queſtion the propriety of the 
uſe of the oblique caſe after it. By ima- 
gination we place curſelves in his ſituatin, 
We concetve ourſelves enduring all the ſame 


 torments, wwe enter, as it were, into hi body, 


and become, in ſeme meaſure, him, and from 
thence form ſome idea of his ſenſations „ an 
even feel ſomething which, thy? weaker 112 
degree, is nat altogther unlike them. Smith 8 
Moral Sentiments, Þ 2. 

It is, likewiſe, de: that the nomina- 
tive caſe ought to follow the prepoſition 
than; becauſe the verb t be is underſtood 
after it; As, u are taller than he, and 


not faller than him; becauſe at full length, 


it would be, J are taller than he is; but 
fince it is allowed, that the oblique caſe 
ſmould follow prepoſitions; and ſince the 


comparative degree of an adjective, and 


the particle than have, ia between 
them, the force of a prepoſition, expreſſing 
the relation of one word to another, they 
ought to require the oblique caſe of the 
pronoun following; ſo that greater than 
me 
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me, will be more grammatical than greatcy 
than I. Examples, however, of this con- 
r occur in very good writers. 
Tie Fejuits had more intereſts at court than 
him. Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 9 p. 141. 
Tell the Cardinal that I under/iand poctry 
letter than him. Ib. vol. 8. p. 187. An 
inhabitant of Crim Tartary was fer mare 

py than him. Ib. vol. 6. p. 8 

Perhaps theſe authorities, and the uni- 
verſal propenſity which may be perceived 
in all perſons, as well thoſe who have had 
a learned and polite education, as thoſe 
who have not, to theſe forms of ſpeech, 
may make it at leaſt doubtful, whether 
they be not agreeable to the true Engliſh 
idiom. It appears to me, that the chicf 
objection our grammarians have to both 
theſe forms, is ; that they are not agreeable 
to the idiom of the Latin tongue, which 
is certainly an argument of httle weight, 
as that language is fundamentally different 
from ours : whereas thoſe forms of ex- 
preſſion, are perfectly analogous to the 
French, and other modern European lan- 
guages. In theſe the ſame form of a 
pronoun is never uſed both before and 
after the verb ſubſtantive. Thus the 
French ſay, Ce mai, cet lui; and not 
Ceſt je, Ceſt il. 
Some- 
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Sometimes, in imitation of the French, 
the Englith authors uſe the oblique caſe 
for the nominative. His wealth and him 
bid adieu to cath her, 

In {everal caſes, as in thoſe above- 
mentioned, the principles of our language 
are vague, and unſettled. The cuſtom of 
ſpeaking draws one way, and an attention 
to arbitrary and artificial rules another, 
Which will prevail at laſt, it is impoſſible 
to ſay, It is not the authority of any one 
perſon, or of a few, be they ever ſo emi- 
nent, that can eftablith one form of peech 
in preference to another. Nothing but 
the general practice of good writers, and 

001 ſneakers can do it. 

When the pronoun precedes the verb, 
or the participle by which its cafe 1s deter- 
mined, it is very common, eipecially in 
converſation, to uſe the nominative caſe 
where the rules of grammar require the 
oblique. As, Who 7s this for? Who 
ſhould I meet the other day but my old friend. 
Spectator Ne 32. This form of ſpeak- 
ing is ſo familiar, that! queſtion whether 
grammarians ſhould not admit it as an 
exception to the general rule. Dr. Lowth 
fays, that grammar requires us to ſay, 
Whom do you think me 1% bc. But in con- 

verſa- 
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verſation we always hear, Who ds you 
think me to be. 


SECTION v. 
Of VERBS. 


| I. Of Verbs in general. 


HERE is a peculiar ſolemnity in 
4 the termination : of the third per- 
pſon ſingular of the preſent tenſe of verbs, 
„ owing, perhaps, to its being more antient 
than the termination s, which is a cor— 
4 ruption of , and which is now become 
v1 more familiar. He lovethi righteouſneſs, and 
44 hateth iniquity. Hath and dath are, for 
this reaſon, more folemn than has and 
Aces. | 
Some of our later writers, uſe certain 
neuter verbs, as if they were tranſitive, 
14 putting after them the oblique caſe of the 
wt pronoun, which was the nominative caſe | 
| to it, agreeable to the French conſtruction 
of reciprocal verbs; but this cuſtom is ſo 
foreign to the idiom of the Engliſhtongue, 
1 that I think it can never take generally, 
Repenting him F his deſign. Hume's 
{ Hiſtory, vol. 2. p-. 56. The king ſom MM 
Fs reaſon to repent him of his provoking Ml 
ſuch 


vs EE 4 ——_ we. 
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22 dangerous enemies. Ib. vol. I. p. 121. 
r lords did nt fail li enge 
dof” von on the ſubject, Macaulay's Hit- 
tory, vol. 3. p. 177. The nearer lis mili- 
tary ſucceſſes approached him to the throne. 
Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 5- p. 383. 

In the following ſentences, on the con- 
trary there is a want of the reciprocal 
form; a verb active and tranſitive being 
uſed as a verb neuter. Providence gives 
us natice, by ſenſible declenſious, that we may 
diſengage from the world 1 * cer. Col- 
lier, i. e. diſengage curſelve 

On the other hand, Gat neuter are 
often uſed as if they were active and 
tranſitive, without being uſed in a reci- 
procal conſtruction. Henry knew, that an 
excommunication could nat fail of operating 
the moſt dangerous effects. Hume's Halt. 
vol. 2. p. 165. Bargaining their prince 
for money. Ib. vol. 7. p. 80. Vith a ue 
of enterpriſing me new viclencc. Ib. 
387. All cauſes, with regard to the reve- 
nue, are appealed ultimately to the magi- 
rates. Hume's Political Eſſays, p. 258. 
A parliament forfeited all thiſe who had 
brne arms againſt the king. Hume's Hit. 
vol. 2. p. 223. The practice of forfeiting 


ſhips which had been wrecked, Ib. vol. 1. 
p. 500. | 
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We have one word, which is uſed as 
verb in one ſingle conſtruction, but which 
is very unlike a verb in other reſpects ; 
I had as lief ſay a thing after him as after 
anther. Lowth's Anſwer to Warburton, 
i. e. IH as ſcan chuſets ſay, This 8 
a colloguial and familiar phraſe, and 1 
not often tour. in writing. We have G. 
veral other remarkable contractions for 
verbs and ſentences. Gd, my Lird, cn- 
Sever WIR yeer/elr, the difficutey of this ſci- 
mee. Law x= 1. 6. 
I beg of vu, my Lord, The phraſe is not 
COMMON, 84 low. 

Thete is ſomething very ſingular in the 
uſe and conſtruction of the verb ail. We 
ſay, what ails him, he ails ſcinething, or 
he ail: nth 555 but cot, ke ails a fewer, 
or a je rer ails him. 

It is remarkable, that we have one ſin- 
ele inſtance of a proper imperative mood, 
in the firſt perſon plural; but I believe it 
is not known except in the Yorkſhire dia- 
lea. It is gd, which lignifies, /t us go, 
camus. 

The old verb bc5ved is generally uſed. 
imperſonally, with the pronoun it pre- 
ceding it; but ſome perſons affect to give 
It a proper ncminative caſe. In erder to 
reach cur gude they the (gen) behoved 

t9 
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to have wings. Smollett's Voltaire, vol, 16. 
p. 156. that is, it beloved them to have 
wings, but as this fignal revolution in the 
criminal law behoved f be gallins to indi- 
widuals, unaccuſtemed to reftrain their paſſims, 
all meaſures were kalen to make the yoke 
eaſy. Law Tracts, vol. 1. p. 96, that is, 
were neceſſarily galing, or cculd not but be 
Falling, TI think this conſtruction, which 
is by no means Engliſh, is peculiar to 
Scotland. | 

The verb i is only uſed imperſonally; 
* 75 irks me, which is _— equivalent 

griert Ie. 

i ſome very familiar forms of ſpeech, 
the active ſeems to be put for the paſſive 
form of verbs and participles. TA teach 
you ail what's owing 10 your Queer. Dryden. 
The backs continue ſelling, 1. e. upon the ſale, 
or t5 be fold. It may be ſuppoſed, that 
this inſtance is a contracted form of ſpeak- 
ing, the word ending in ing, being Xx 
noun, and the prepoſition being under- 
ſtood ; lo we lay, % braſs is farging, i. e. 
t the forging, or in the act ef forcine. But 
the following ſentences are not ſo eaſily 
explained; T are ts blame, 1: e. t9 be 
blamed. Tue bucks are ts bind, i. e. to be 
bind, In the phraſe, he may be fill t5 
feex jor a thing, the ſenſe ſcems to require, 
that 
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that the ellipſis be ſupplied by reading 
lle may fcill be in @ condition to ſceł it, or 
in a ſlate ſceling it, i. e. he may not yet 
awe found what he Was ſeeking. 

In ſome familiar phraſes, the ſubject 
and object of an aftirmation ſeem to be 
tranſpuled. We ſay, He is well read 7: 
k:jt:ry, when we mean that hiſtory is well 
read by him. They were aſked a gie, 
a gugfron Was aſked them. They were 
oftered te ſlillings, i. e. twenty ſhillings 
* Hered hem. They ere 01) #Fered a Pare 
co i. e. a Pardon das offered to them. 
This inverſion of the nominative caſe, as 
it may be called, may ſometimes make a 
perſon paule, a little, before he finds the 
true ſenſe of a paſſage. During his re/7- 
dence abrcad, he had acquired immenſe riches, 
and had been left, by @ friend, 19 l than 
eighty thoujand prunds, to take the name of 
Melimoth. Louiſa Mildmay, vol. 2. p. 222. 

When verbs end in s, 2 fo P, and 
ſome other letters, the preter tenſe, and 
participles, in the manner in which we 
generally pronounce words in Engliſh, 
end as if the final letter was f; but it does 
not look well to make any abridgment i in 
writing, and much leſs to ſpell the word 
with a t. Theſe contraciions, how ever, 
have often been made by good writers. 

Ditperſt, 


V..&, XR. ß. S. 113. 
Diſperſt. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 3. p. 390. 
225 Ib. vol. 2. p. 224. Dropt, Ib- 
vol. 4. p. 408..T alkt. Hume's Eſſays, 
p. 295, Checkt. Ib. p. 297. Aſtt. Ib. 
p. 305» His face ſtampt upm their cons. 
Addiſon. Enwrapt in thiſe fludies. Pope, 
and Arbuthnot. He palt four months. 
Raſſelas, vol. 1. p. 28. Heapt ap greater 
honcurs. Addiſon. In verſe, this con- 
traction is more allowable ; Rapt into fu- 
ture times, the bard begun. e Meſ- 
ſiah. 

The verb ought is not enumerated 
among the auxiliary verbs, becauſe it 
does not connect with the other verbs, 
without the intervention of the particle 0. 
It is an imperfect verb, for it has no o- 
ther modification beſides this one. 

Ihe verb mat, which was enumerated 
among the auxiliaries, is equally imper- 
tect, and is likewiſe of the preſent tenſe 
only. It is, therefore, improperly intro- 
duced into a ſentence which relates wholl 
to time paſt, Mult it nt be expected, that 
the king would dend an authority, which 
had been-exercfed without diſpute or contro- 
verſy, Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 8. p. 311. 


The meaning is, might it nat have been ex- 
pected. . | ö 


3 
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The preſent tenſe 18 improperly uled 
with reſeR to a time, which is mentioned 
as having à certain limited duration; be- 
cauſe the time muſt be paſt or future. J 
kave compaſſion on the multitud; Lecouſe they 
continue with me, uh, three days. I 
ſhould have been, have continued. Indeed 
the verb have is appropriated to (his 
very uſe. In the treaſury belonging to t/: 
cathedral in this city 1s preſerved 2th the 
greateſt veneration, fir upwards of ſix hun- 
dred years, a dil, or rather an lexagin cl, 
lich they pretend to be made of emerald. 
Condatnine's Travels, p. 15. I is at 
 Reme, that it is cultivated with the greateſt 

Succeſs, and eſpecially for upwards of a cen- 
tury palt. „„ dwg Rein: 
theſe many years. Engliſh Merchan 
An ambigulty is occaſioned i in our lan— 
guage When the preter tenſe of one verb 
happens to be the preſent tenſe of another, 
I fell @ free now. I fell down yeſterday, 
ftom the verb to fall. I lay a thing dy 
to day: I lay down yefterday, from the 
verb 10 lic. 

The termination ft, annexed to the 
pteter tenſes of verbs, is, at beſt, a very 
harth one, when it is contracted, accord- 
ing to our general cuſtom, by throwing 
out the e; as care, ior learne act and 

eſpecially, 


eſpecially, if it be again contracted into 


one ſyllable, as it is commonly pronoun- 
ced, and made learndſt. Some forms of 
the preter tenſes, where they are always 
contracted in the firſt perſon, do not ad- 
mir of any more contraction, or the addi- 
tion of any more conſonants to their ter- 
minations; and therefore may be proper- 
ly enough ſaid to have no ſecond perſons 
ſingular at all. I believe a writer, or 
ſpeaker would have recourſe to any peri- 
phraſis rather than ſay kepteſt, or keptft, 
which are the only words that can be ſup- 
poſed to be the ſecond perſons in the 
tenſe I kept. Or, in what manner would 
the termination of the ſecond perſon be 
annexed to the word dreamed, or, as it is 
generally pronounced, dreamt. Indeed 
this harth termination e is generally 
quite dropped in common converſation, 
and ſometimes by the poets, in writing. 
Nr thi that flings (for flingeft, or flingſt) 
me ficundering from thy back. Frogs and 
Mice, line 123- 


- 
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II. Of the Comjuntive Firm of Yerbs. 


The word had is frequently uſed in- 
ſtead of wid have, in which caſe it has 
all the force of a conjunctive form of a 
verb. He had been Diogenes if he had unt 
been Alexander, i. e. <roruld have been, c. 

The verb had in this ſenſe precedes its 

- Nominative caſe, and the particle imply- 
ing doubt or uncertainty 1s omitted. Had 
he done this, he would have eſcaped; i. e. 
if he had done this. No landllder would 
have been at that expence, had he 12 ben 
feere of the ſale of his commodities. . Poſtle- 
thwaite on Commerce, p. 123. 


be There ſeems to be a peculiar elegance 
vi in a ſentence beginning with the conjunc- 


tive form of a verb. Were there 15 dif- 
ference, there would be 19 dice, Harris“ 
three Treatiſes, p. 208. 

A double conjunctive, in two correſ— 
ponding clauſes of a ſentence, is {till 
more elegant. Ile had formed ane of " 
moſt ſhining characters of his age, had 5: 
thc extreme arrowneſs of his genius, in Pres 
tung but war, diminijhed the luſtre of his 
meriis. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 7. p. 28. 
The ſentence in the common form 
would not have read near fo well. He 

29414 


would have formed, &c. if the extreme nar* 


 rowneſs of his genius, &c. had not, &c. 


Had the limitations on the prerogative been, 
in his time, quite fixed, and certain, hus in- 
tegrity had made him regard as ſacred, the 
houndarics of the conftitutim. Ib. p. 151. 

Sometimes the particles expreſſing ſup- 
poſition are omitted before the conjunc- 
tive form of verbs, this form itſelf ſuffi- 
ciently expreſſing uncertainty, Were %% 
letters to fall into the hanas 6 of ſome ingenicus 
perſons, Bolingbroke on Hiſtory, vol. x. 
p. 5. i. e. If theſe letters were to fall, &c- 

The conjunctive form may take place 
after the adverb perhaps. Perhaps it were 
to be wiſhed, that, in baniſhing from the 
pulpit that falſe tafie, whereby it had been 
jo ling debaſed, he had aiſo. ſuppreſſed the 
cuſtem of preaching from one text, Smol- 
lett's Voltaire, vol. 9. p. 5: 

Mr. 7: Polſon aſſigns no conjunctive form 
to the preter tenſe: but the analogy of 
the language ſeems to require that both 
the tenſes be put upon a level in this re- 
ſpect. lt ſeems to be uſed with propriety 
only when ſome degree of daubt or hefita- 
tim is implied; ſince when an event 1s 
looked upon as abſolutely certain, though 
in ſpeaking of it we make uſe of the con- 
junctive particles, &c. the uſual . 

13 0 
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1 of terminations is retained : to give 2 
4 ſamiliar example of this; we ſhould ſay, 
| in purſuing a perſon, We ſhould overtake 
him though he run ; not knowing whe- 
ther he did run or no ; whereas upon 
ſeeing him run, we ſhould lay, We ſhail 
overtake him though he runneth, or runs. 
Almoſt all the irregularities in the con- 
ſtruction of any language ariſe from the 
ellipſis of ſome words which were origi— 
nally inſerted in the ſentence, and made 
4 At regular; let us endeavour to explain 
Fs this manner of ſpeaking, by tracing out 
Us the originalelliphs. May we not ſuppole 
. that the word run in this ſentence is in 
UE. the radica form (which anſwers to the 7/4 
lͤnilire mod in other languages) requiring 
I regularly to be preceded by another verb 
expreiling doubt or uncertainty, ard the 
intire ſentence to be, Ve ſhall overtake 
him thuugh he ſhould ru. | 
| It is an objection, however, to this ac- 
4 count of the origin of the conjunctive 
| form of verbs, at leaſt, an objection a- 
gainſt extending it to the preter tenſe; 
that, if we analize a conjunctive preterite, 
by ſupplying the ellipſis, the rule will 
not appear to hold, except when the pre- 
1 ter tenſe and the participle are the ſame, 
Zs indeed they are in 1 all verbs regularly 
1 inſlected. 
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inflected. F thou loved, may be render- 
ed, If thou ſhouldeſt have loved, or If thau 
. had? loved ; but if thou drew, would be, 
If thou hadſt drawn, 

That the conjunctive form of verbs is, 
however, in fact uſed for the auxiliary 
and another form of the verb, is evident 
from a variety of examples. What a 
ſeladl of private and public virtue had been 

opened to us, after the 5 avg m of letters, 
if the late hiſtorians «f Roman com- 
monwealth, and the firſt & the ſucceeding 
monarchy, had come dium to us entire» 
Iuld have been opened makes exactly the 
fame ſeyſe. Many ads, which had been 
blameabie in a fraceable government, were 
employed to detect conſpiracies. Hume's 
Hiſtory, vol. 5. p. 261+ i. e. would have 
ben blanizable. | 

Theſe examples are exactly ſimilar to 
the following, which 1s, undeniably, in 
what I call the conjunctive form. They 
affirmed, that it were mjuſtice to deny the 
execution of the law to any individual, i. e. 
that it <culd be injuſtice, &c. 

This conjunctive form of verbs, though 
our forefathers paid a pretty ſtri& regard 
to it, is much neglected by many of our 
= writers. Fe chances fo think right, 

Vis wit how to convey his thoughts to 
T4 another, 
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another, with clearneſs and pe. ſpicuity. Ad- 
diſon. 

So little is this form of verbs attended 
to, that few writers are quite uniform in 
their own practice with reſpect to it. We 
even, ſometimes, find both the forms of 
a verb in the ſame ſentence, and in the 
ſame conſtruction. If a man prefer a lj: 
of induſtry, it is becauſe hs has an idea of hap- 
pineſs in wealth , if he prefers a life cf gaiets, 
it 1s from a like idea concerning pleaſure. 
Harris's three Treatiſes, p. 124. N rea- 
ſonable man, whether whiz or tory, can be A 
opinicn for png the war, upon the foo: 
it now is, unleſs he be a gainer by it, and 
hopes, it may ccca/ion ſome ne rd turn of at- 
fairs at home, to the advintaze of his par 
fy ; or unleſs he be very ignorant of thee Ring- 
dens condition, and by what means we has e 
been reduced to it, Swiit's Preface, to the 
Conduct of the Allies. 
SGrammatical as this conjunctive form 
of verbs is ſaid to be, by all who write 
upon the ſubject, it muſt, I think, be 
acknowledged, that it ſometimes gives 
the appearance of ſtiffneſs, and harthnels 
to a ſentence. That no pretenſiens to ff il- 
lufiricus a character, ſhould by any means 
be received before that operation were ler- 


fermed. Swift's Tale of a Tub, p- 55: 
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Ve fhould owe little ta that ſtateſinan, who 
were to contrive a defence, that might ſuper- 
fſede the external uſe of virtue, Fergulon's 
Hiſtory of Civil Society, p. 92. 

Oziginally, the two forms of the verb 
1% be were uſed promiſcuouſly. /e be 
twelve brethren. Genelis. 


III. Of Participles. 


To avoid a colliſion of vowels, the e 

15 omitted before i in participles of the 

preſent tenſe; as, live, loving. On the 

other hand, the final conſonant is doub- 
led in the ſame caſe; and indeed before 
any other addition to the termination, 

when it is preceded by a ſingle vowel, and 

when, if it conſiſt of two "ſyllables, the 

accent would be Upon the latter of them ; 


as, get, getting, vetteth; frrget, er gellüns, 


Jergelletli. 

Many participles, loſing the idea of 
time, which was originally annexed to 
chem. become, in all reſpects, mere 
adjectives ; as charming youth, a loving cou- 
Ile. A regular formed {ervitude. Hume's 
Hiſtory, vol. 7- p. 105+ A formed deſign 
to ſubvert the conſtitution. Ib. vol. 6. p. 
1 A ſettkd deſign. Ib. vol. 7. p. 86. 

A well appointed army. Ib. vol. 7. p. 466. 

There 


EC 
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There is great elegance in ſome of theſe 
adjectives, made out of participles. 


Mt In this cale, the termination ed is com- 
g monly contracted, and the words are made 
= to end in?; as, time bal, from paſſed. 
"i Sometimes the termination ed 15 dropped 

* entirely, when the verb itſelf ended in t, 

if and when the words have wholly loſt thier 

"ud original uſe as participles; as, content, 
10:3 correc, corrupt, &c. 

Ci Many nouns are derived from verbs, 
1 and end in ing, like participles of the 
. preſent tenſe. The difference between 

ttheſec nouns and participles is often over- 

looked, and the accurate diſtinction of 
1 the two ſenſes not attended to. If I ſay, 

bat think you of my horſe's running f. 

44 day, I uſe the noun running, and ſuppoſe 


. the horſe to have actually run; ſor it is the 
[| ſame thing as if I had ſaid, Hat think 
den of the running of my horſe. But if I ſay, 
4 What think you of my horie running to-day, 
I uſe the participle, and I mean to aſk, 
1 whether it be proper that my horſe ſhould 
Fi run or not; which, therefore, ſuppoſes 
19 that he had not then run, 
6 Some of our early poets preſerve the). 
as the remains of the Saxon ge, prefixed 
to many participles. Thus Spencer writes, 


. Might for pitched, 
| 4 | / | Some 
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Some of our participles ſeem to have 
been more irregalar formerly than they 
are now; as, beſides the example above- 
mentioned, Spencer, writes //:r:ght for 
/arieked. 

Formerly the d, which terminates par- 
ticiples Luis was often dropped, 
when the verb ended in e. They are con- 
federate again}? thee, Plalms. This form of 
the participle is ſtill common among the 
Scots. They enraged the biſliats to pronounce 
Gawi/tm excommunicate, if he remained 
.any longer in the kingdem. Hume's Hiſ- 
tory, vol. 2. p. 341. The word fatuate, 
is often uled, 58. elpecial ily by lawyers, 
tor /ituated. Milton ſometimes uſes this 
form, as elevace for clerated,. 

As the paucity of inflections is the great- 
eſt defect in our language, we ought to 
take advantage of every variety that the 
practice of good authors will warrant; 
and, thereſore, if poſſible, make a pert- 
ciple different from the preterite of a verb; 
as, a book is written, nut wrote ; the ſhips 
are taken, not tk. 

This rule, however, has, by no means, 
been ſufficiently attended to by good wri- 
ters. It was nit wrote on parchment. 
Hume's Eſſays, p. 262. The court Au- 
gyrus had nat yet wore off the manners of 
te 
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te republick. Ib. p. 182. Tau who have 
forſook them, Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 18. 
p-. 27. Io have bore à part in the pro- 
greſs. Ferguſon on Civil Society, p. 261. 
In ſome cales, the cuſtom of leaving 
out the u, in the termination of parti- 
ciples, hath prevailed ſo long, that it 
ſeems too late to attempt to reſtore 1t. 
Thus the word broke ſeems almoſt to have 
excluded broken, IWhenever a flanding rule 
f law hath been wantonly broke in upon. 
Blackſtonc's Commentaries, vol. 1. p. 70. 
Their line of princes was continually broke. 
Hume's Eflays, p. 302. 
Bolingbroke affects a difference in ſpel- 
ing the preter tenſes and participles of 
verbs, when they are the ſame ir ound 


with the preſent tenſe The late IPuke of 
. Marlborough never red Xenophon, meſt cer- 


tains. Bolingbroke on Hiſtory, vol. 1. 
p. 26. I remember to have red. Ib. p. 68. 
This inſtance is particularly bad, on ac- 
count of the adjective being likewiſe 
ſpelled red. Iherever chriſtianity has ſpred. 
Ib. p. 92. Mr. Hume ſpells the preterite 
in the ſame manner. Such illuſtrious exam- 
ples ſpred knowledge every where, and begat 


an univerſal gteem for the Ines: Hume's 
. p-. 282. 


Boling- 


| . 25 
Bolingbroke, in one place, ſeems to 
affect a variety in the participles of the 
ſame verb, when they happen to come too 
near together. [le will endeavour to torite 
as the antient authir would have wrote, had 
he writ inthe ſame language. Bolingbroke 
on Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 68. 

The affectation of uſing the preterite 
tenſe inſtead of the participle, which 1s 
common, I think, in the dialect of Lon- 
don, is peculiarly aukward; as, he has 
came. This has ſometimes crept into 
writing. F ſome events had not fell cut. 
Poſtlethwaite on Commerce, Pref.. p. 11. 

Different participles ot, the ſame verb 
are ſometimes uled in different ſenſes. 
Thus we ſay, a men is hanged ; but, the 
cat is hung up. 

There is a remarkable ambiguity in the 
uſe of the participle preterite, as the ſame 
word may expreſs a thing either doing, or 
done. I went to ſee the child dreſſed, may 
either mean, I went to ſee the child whiltt 
they were putting on its cloaths, or when 
they were put on. 
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IV. Of the Auxiliary Verbs. 


It is often unneceſſary to repeat the 
# principal verb after an auxiliary, When it 
. has been uſed before in the ſame ſentence, 
and the lame conſtruction. I have read 
that author, but you have not. He loves 
xt plays, as thou doſt, Anthony. Shake- 
ſpeare. 

By ſtudying conciſeneſs we are apt to 
drop the auxiliary 4% have, though the 
ſenſe relate to the time paſt. I found him 
beiter than I expected to find him. In this 

caſe, analogy ſeems to require that we 
lay, thor 1 cx Heel to have found him. i. e. 
15 have frond him then. On the other hand, 
as the time palt 1s ſufficiently indicated 
in the former part of the ſentence, and 70 
find may be ſaid to be indefinite with re- 
ſpect to time, the repetition of the auxi- 
liary will perhaps, by ſome, be thought 
aukward, and unneceſſary. 

In many caſes, however, writers are cer- 
l faulty in omitting this auxiliary. 
T hee projecuticns of I illiam, ſeem to be the 
myſt iniquitous meaſures purſued by the court, 
during the time that the uſe of parliaments was 
ſuſpended. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 6. 


248, 7 have been, is what the ſenſe of 
this 
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this paſſage requires. The following con- 


' rerſation is, in its kind, ſomewhat uncommon ; 


and, for this reajm, I have remembered it 
more minutely than 1 could imagine. ar- 
TIS, 1. e. I could have imagined. 
Yorvichſtanding this, when the word 
hate occurs more than once in a lentence, 
ir ſeems toembarrals it, and one of them 
ſeems to be 1uperfinous; though, both 
of them being uſed in the fame conſtruc- 
tion, and relating to the ſame time, there 
ſeeins to be an equal propriety in _ 


both. The following ſentences do not, on 


this account, read well, though they may 
be ſtrictly grammatical. Hye: ry painters 
would have j found it difficult, ts have invent. 
ed ſuch a ſpecies of beings, when they were oblis - 
ed to put a maral virtue into colours: Addi- 
5 on Medals. The girl ſaid, if her Maſ- 

ter would but have let her had money, to have 


ent for proper advice, and briths, aud fellies, 


and ſuch like, ſhe might have en <ell lang 


_ azz, George Villiers, vol. 2. p. 90. 


It ſeems not to have been determined 
by the Engliſh grammarians, whether the 
paſſive participles of verbsneuter require 
the auxiliary aim or have before them, 
The French, in this caſe, confine them- 
ſelves ſtrictly to the former. V ſuch max- 
uns, and juch practices prevail, what has 

become 
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become of naticnal liberty. Fiume'sHiitory, 
vol. 6. p. 254. The French would ſay, 
what is became; and in this inſtance, per- 
haps, with more propriety. Yet I think 
we have an advantage in the choice of 
theſe two forms of expreſſion, as it ap- 
pears to me, that we uſe them to expreſs 
different modifications of the ſenſe. When 
I ſay, I am fallen, I mean at this preſent 
inſtant ; whereas, if I ſay, I have fallen, 


my meaning comprehends, indeed, the 


foregoing; but has, likewiſe, a ſecret re- 


. to ſome period of time paſt, as 


ſame time in this day, or in this hour, Pe 
Falle. ; implying ſome continuance of 
time, which the other form of expreſſion 
does not. 

The conditional form of the verbs ſhall, 
&c. is uſed with reſpect to time paſt, pre- 
ſent, and future. We ſay, Ic have 
gone yeſterday, and I ald. 7 to-day, or bo- 
morroto; but the abſolute form 1 Hall, 
always reſpects time to come. 

Sometimes that form of the auxiliary 
verbs /hall, will, may, and can, which is 
generally conditional, 1s elegantly uled to 
expreſs a very ſlight aſſertion, with a mo- 
deſt diſhdence. Thus we fay, I fhould 
think; that is, I am rather inclined to think. 


The gencral report is, that he ſhould have 


ſaid 


S E R B S. 
ſaid in confidence to Clifford, that if he was 
ſure the young man who appeared in Flanders 
was really ſen to king Edward, he never 
2d bear arms again/t him. Hume's Hiſ- 
tory vol. 3. p. 383. The royal power, it 
ſhould ſeem, might be intruſied in their hands. 
Ib. vol. 6. p. 217. 

The auxiliary verb /hal! reverts to its 
original ſignitication in its conditional 
form, when iu, or any other particle ex- 
preſſing uncertainty, is perfixed to it. 1 
/k:uld go, means I oughr to go; but if 1 
ſhould go, means if it happen that I gs. 
This obſervation is Mr. Johnſon's. . 

This conditional form of theſe verbs, 
at the beginning of a ſentence, has often 
the force of a ſtrong wiſh, or imprecation. 
In this fenſe 1t is generally found in con- 
junction with the word fo. Would to 
heaven, yur man, I knew you. Fair 
American, vol. 1. p. 28. that is, byheaven, 
I wiſh Iknew you. But ſometimes we find 
it without the particle to. Mine Eyes are 
open now ;, would Zopir, thine were too, 
Smollett's Voltaire, vol. £5. p. 35. 
Would, that kind heaven had ta'en my 
wretched life. 1b. vol. 28 p. 49. 

The Scots ſtill uſe /kall and will, ſhould 


and aui, as they were formerly uſed in 


England; i. e. in a ſenſe quite contrary 
; K 8 to 
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to that in whichthey are uſed with us at 
preſent. Ve would have been wanting t: 
curſelves, if we did continue to pay a ſub. 
fidy, for which there. was no neceſſity. Con— 
duct of the Whigs and Tories cxamined. 
We will therefore, briefly unfold the reaſ1; 
which induce us to believe, that this nation 
really enjoyed a conſiderable trade before thi; 
auſpicious reign. Ve will next ſhow what 
thoſe difficulties were, under which cur com- 
merce labcured under the reign preceding that 
and, laſily, ut will give a jhort account how 
thoſe advantages aroſe, of which we have 
been ſince Peſſeſſed. Preceptor, vol. 2. p. 
413. by juch gradual innovations the king 
flattered himſelf that le would quietly intro- 
duce epiſcopul authority. Hume's Hiſtory, 
vol. 6. p. 22. He imagined, that by play- 
ing one party againſt the other, he would 
eaſily obtain the Victory over beth, Ib. vol. 
8. p. 250. 

In ſeveral ſamiliar forms of expreſſion, 
the word //a// ſtill retains its original ſigni- 
cation, and docs not mean to promile, 
threaten, or engage, in the third perſon, 

17 but the mee ſuturition of an event; as, 
1 This is as extracrdinary a thing as one thall 
4 ever hear cf. U his ſenſe is alſo retained 
1 by our beit writers in the graveſt ſtyle. 


erer will examine the writings of all 
kings 
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kinds, wherewith this antient ſect hath ho- 
wured the world, ſhall immediately fmd from 
the whole thread and tenor of them, that the 
ideas of the authirs have been altogether 


. converſant, and taken up with the faults, 
8. and blemiſhes, and over/t ights, and miſtakes 
7 * of other writers, Swift. It ſhould ſeem 


that both the words /all and will might 
be ſubſtituted for one another 1n this paſ- 
age, without any injury to the ſenſe. 
Put this reverſe now, if you pleaſe, into 
the hands of a mui cal antiquary, he ſhall 
tell you, that the uje of the ſhield, being to 

defend the body from the weapons of an ene- 
my, it very aptly ſliadeus cut to us the reſo- 
lution, or continence of the Emperor. Ad- 
diſon on Medals, p. 31. 

When a queſtion is aſked, the verb 
ſhall, in the firſt perſon, is uſed in a ſenſe 
different from both its other ſenſes. Shall 
I write, means, Is it your pleaſure that I 


on, ſhould write. Vill, in the ſecond perſon, 
ay only reverts to its other uſual ſenſe; for, 
ilc, Mill you write, means, Is it your intention 
ſon, to write. 

as, When the word will is no auxiliary, 
hall but is uſed by itſelf, to expreſs volition, 
ned W ir is inflected regularly, like other verbs. 
Lyle, Nr is the ſubtle air leſs obedient to thy pu- 
f all cr, whether thou willeſt it to be a miniſter 
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to our pleaſure, or utility, Harris's three 
Treatiles, p. 39. 

In aſking a queſtion, the auxiliary verb 
may is ſometimes uſed without any regard 
to its general meaning, but only, as it 
were, to {often the boldneſs there might 
be in an inquiry; as, Hot cld may you 2 
&c. 

When the prepoſition 79 ſignifies 7x 
order to, it uſed to be preceded by cr, 
which is now almoſt obſolete ; hat went 
you cut for to ſee. "This exactly correſponds 
to the uſe which the French make of 
Pur. 

The particle for before the infinitive, 
is not, in all caſes, obſolete, It is uſed if 
the ſubject of the affirmation intervene 
between that prepoſition and the verb. 
For holy perſans to be humble, is as hard, as 
for a prince to ſubmit himſelf to be guided 9 
tutors. Taylor. 

The verb dare is ſometimes uſed with- 
out the prepolition t after it, as if it was 
an auxiliary verb. [ho durſt defy the 
omni patent to arms. Milton. hi late 
dared defy the 2wrft. Harris's three I rea- 
tiſes, p. 200. I dare ſivear you think my 
letter alrcady long encugh. Lady Mon- 
tague's Letters, vol. 1. p. 6. I had a 


good deal of courage to dare mount him. 
This 
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This conſtruction, however, does not ſeem 
natural, except in ſuch familiar expreſ- 
ſions as I dare jay, I dare go, and the like. 
It muſt, I ſuppoſe, be according to the 
Scotch idiom, that Mrs. Macaulay omits 


it after the verb help. Laud was pramated 


as an uſeful inſtrument, to help carry on the 
new mea/ures of the court; Hiſtory, vol. 


4. p. 130. 


SE NON N. 


F Adxerbs and Cynjunctions. 


ANY adverbs admit of degrees of 


compariſon as well as adjectives, 
and for the ſame reaſon ; as, ſoon, ſomer, 
cant; well, better, beſt ; often, oftener, 
te neſt. | 
In imitation of the French idiom, the 
adverb. of place here is often-uſed inſtead 
of the pronoun relative, anda prepoſition. 
They framed a proteſtation, where they re- 
peated all their former claims. Hume's 
Hiſtory. 1. e. in which they repeated. The 
king was ſtill determined to run forwards in 
* 


th; 5 1917 3 7 8 AP / » _ 3E hy 2 
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precipitate career, tco fatally advanced. 
Ib. i. e. in which be was. 

The adverbs hence, thence, and whence, 
imply a prepoſition; for they ſignify, 
from this place, from that place, from what 
Place. It ſeems, therefore, to be improper 
to join a prepoſition along with them, be- 
cauſe it is ſuperfluous; yet the practice is 
very common. 7 his is the leviathen, from 
whence the terrible wits of our age are ſaid 
to borrow their weapons. Swift's Tale of 
a Tub, p. 10. An quiet author prophe- 
cies from hence. Dryden. Indeed the 
origin of thele words is ſo little attended 
to, and the prepoſition from ſo often uſed 
in conſtruction with them, that the omil- 
ſion of it in many caſes would feem {tiff 
and diſagreeable. 

We have ſome. examples of adverbs 
being uſed for ſubſtantives. Jn 1687, It 
nocent the eleventh erected it into a cmmu- 
nity of regalers, ſince when it has begun t9 
inertaſe in theſe ecuntries as a rcligicus order. 
Ulloa'a Voyage, vol. 1, p. 270. i. e. /ince 
which time. A little while, ard 1 ſhall ns 
fee you, i. e. a ſhort time. It is worth their 
while, i. e. it deſerves their time and pains. 
But this uſe of the word rather ſuits fa- 
milrar and low ſtyle. The ſame may be 
ſaid of the phraſe, 70 do a thing any how, 

i, & 
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i. e. in any manner; or, ſome hnw, i. e. in 


ame manner. Somehow, worthy as theſe 


people are, they loo upon public penance as 
dijreputable, Louiſa Mildmay, vol. 2. p. 
175. | 

The ad verb how is ſometimes uſed in 
a particular ſenſe, implying a negative, 
Let us take care how we /in, i. e. Let us 
take care that we do not ſin. The ſame 


conſtruction has not, however, always 


the ſame ſenſe. Take car: how ye hear, 
1, e. in what manner ye hear. 

Sometimes this adverb how is equiva- 
lent ro the conjunction that. It has been 
matter of aſtoniſhment to me, how ſuch per- 
' ſons could take ſo many ſilly pains t5 eſtabliſh 
my/tery on metaphyſics. Bolingbroke on 


Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 175. i. e. that ſuch 


perſons —— 

Adverbs are more often put for adjec- 
tives, agreeably tothe idiomof the Greek 
tongue. The adtion was amiſs, the then 
miniſtry. Conduct of the Whigs and To- 
ries examined. The idea is alike in both. 
Addiſon on Medals, p. 70. The above 
diſcourſe. Harris's three Treatiſes, p. 95. 

One uſe of the adverb there 1s pretty 
remarkable, though common. It is pre- 
fixed to a verb, when the nominativecaſe 
follows it ; but ſeems to have no meaning 

K 4 what- 
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whatever, except it be thought to give a 
mall degree of emphaſis to the ſentence. 
There was a man ſent frim God, who'e 
name Was fe; 1. e. a man was {ent. 

In ſome caſes, two negative particles 
where formerly ſed, as in Greek, where 
we now uſe only one. Ard this flerre, 


Which is t5ward the northe, that we clippen 


the lode ſterre, ne appcareth not to lem. 
Maundeville, 

When the negative 15 Rs if in the 
ſubjcct of an «ffirmation, a negative mean- 
ing has the appearance of a poſitive one: 


1 can do nethine „i. e. I cannot do any thing 


The words ub and uf are uſed variout! * 
by our beſt writers, and ſometimes even 
promiſcuouſly by the ſame writer, //hether 
i be ſo cr no. Addiſon. Hence; whe- 
ther, in imitation of Catuilus, or not, ue 
apply the fame thougit to the man. Ib. © 

There is a remarkable ambiguity in the 
uſe of the negative adjective 75; and I 
do not fec how it can be remedied in any 
language. If I ſay, 19 laws are better 
then the Hngliſi, it is only my known ſen— 
timents that can inform a perſon whether 
I mean to praiſe, or d iſpraiſe them. 

It is obſervable, that an anſwer to a 
queſtion, in Engliſn, is rather a contraction 
of a ſentence, expreſſing an affirmative or 

| ga- 
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negative propoſition, and that it does not 
at all depend on the manner in which the 

ueſtion is aſked, Whether my friend ſay, 
Are you diſpaſed to take a walk ; or, Are 
you not dijpzjed to take a walk ; it I be 
diſpoſed to walk, I ſay yes; if not, I ſay, 
12. | | | 
The word /o has, ſometimes, the ſame 
meaning with alſo, /ikewiſe, the ſame; or 
rather it is equivalent to the univerſal pro- 
noun e in French. They are happy, we 
are not lo, i. e. not happy. 

Mr. Hume frequently enumerates a 
great number of particulars without any 
conjunction whatever be! ween any of them. 
This conſtruction, though it very happily 
expreſſes rapidity and energy, ſeems to 
have a bad effect in plain hiſtorical ſtyle, 
as it makes a diſagreeable hiatus, and diſ- 
appoints the reader. They enacted, that 
10 proclamation ſhould deprive any perſn of 
lus lawful poſſeſſions, liberties, inheritances, 
privileges, franchiſes; nor yet infringe any 
cammon law, or laudable cum of the realm: 
Humc's Hiſtory, vol. 4. p. 214. They 
were commanded by Deſſe, and under hum by 
Andelet, Strozzi, Miellrage, Count Nlin- 
grate. This conſtruction, where great 
numbers of proper names occur, 1s very 


common with this author. | 
Some. 
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Sometimes the particles r, and wr, 
may, either of them, be uſed with nearly 
equal propriety. The king, whoſe character 
vas nt ſufficiently vigerous, nor deciſive, aſ- 
ſented to the meaſure. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 
6. p. 102. Or would perhaps have been 
better, but wr ſeems to repeat the nega- 
tion in the former part of the ſentence, 
and therefore gives more emphalis to the 
Expreli;on. 

The conjunction as is ſeldom uſed but 
in connection with ſome other conjune- 
tion, or in dependance upon ſome other 
word of the ſentence; but, in one calle, 
it is uſed ſingly, in the ſame ſenſe as the 
Prepoſition on. The becks were to have 
been ſold, as this day. | 

That is uſed improperly in the follow- 
ing ſentences, in which the French and 
not the Fnglith idiom is obſerved. The re- 
elution was nit the leſs fixed, that the ſecret 
Was as yet communicated to very few, either 
in the French or the Engliſh court. Hume's 
Hiſtory, vol. 7. p. 474. We will not pre- 
tend to examine diſeaſes in all their various 
circumſtances, eſpecially that they have nat 
been ſo accurately obſerved or deſcribed by 
writers of later ages, as were to be wiſhed. 
Martine's Eſſays, p. 29. Though nothing 
wrged by the kings friends on this occaſion had 

| any 
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am connecims with the peace, ſecurity and frec- 
dom the Scots at this time enjoyed; and that 
their propoſal of engagins againſ# England 
manuje/tly tended to the utter deſtructian of 
theſe b elſings; yet the forementioned arguments 
had juch weight with the parliament, that 
a committee of twenty-four members Was em- 
preered to provide for the ſafety of the Ring- 
dom. Macaulay's Hiſt. vol. 4. p 377- 
In ſeveral caſes we content ourſelves, 
now, with fewer conjunctive particles than 


-our anceſtors did ; Hg we often 


leave out the conJunction as en they 

uſed it, after ſo; and the ute of it in thoſe | 
caſes now appears aukward. This new J 
aljiciate propoſed abundanc of theſe againſt 4 
mdulgences, fo as that his doitrmes were f 


embraced by great numbers. Univerſal Hiſt. 
vol. 29. p. 501. & that would have been 
much caſier, and better. 

We want a conjunction adapted to 
familiar ſtyle, equivalent to 1:tcvithſiand- 
ing. Ver all that ſeems to be too low and 
vulgar. A word it 205 in the mouth of 
erer) ane, but for all that, as ts its preciſe 
and definite idea, this may ftill be a ſecret. 
Harris's three Treatiſes, p. 8. 

In regard that is ſolemn, and antiquated; 
'b:cauſe would do much better in the fol- 
lou ung lentence, . Tue Irenchanuſick is di- 

15 liked 
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liked by all other nations. © It cannct be cther- 
dete, in regard that the French proſody dif- 
ers from that of every other country in Ru- 
rohe. Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 9. p. 306. 

Except is far preferable to dher than. 
It admitted of no eſtectual cure, other than 
amputation. Law Tracts, vol. 1. p. 302. 
and alſo to all . but. They ariſe in the 
morning, and lay down at night, pleaſed with 
each other, and themſelves, all but Raſſelas, 
who began to withdraw himſelf from their 
paſtime. Raſſelas, vol. 1. p. 11. 


erco VI 


Of the Compoſition and Derivatim of 
Nerds. 


HEN two words are uſed to com- 
poſe one, in order to make one 


name of a thing, they often coaleſce into 
one word, and are writen cloſe together; 
as plaſshouſe, countryman. Sometimes an 
is interpoſed between them, the for- 
mer. having been a genitive caſe ; as, 
Herdjman ; originally, Herd's man. In 
gather caſes, though the idea be one, the 
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3 remain quite ſeparate, as country 
gentleman, grammar ſcho'l, Pendervin caſile, 
city gates, &c. Other terms remain in a 
kind of middle ſtate z and the two words, 
not perfectly coaleſcing into one, are uſu- 
ally joined by a hyphen ; as, caurt-dav 
court-hand, knight-crrant, croſs bar-fhs: ; 
but theſe hyphens arenow generally omir- 
ed. They are moſt uſed to connect 
ſome Latin particle to a word; as n- 
conductor, nen- electric. It is allo tomentmes 
uled after the prefixes re and pre, When 
they are joined to words beginning with an 
e, as, re-enter, pre- eminence, & c. The hy- 
phen is allo ſometimes uſed to connect 
particles to other words, in order to com- 
pound the idea; an unheard. F refrain. 
Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 7. p. 449. Counter. 
preject. Swift. Words of this kind are 
ealily underſtood, becauſe their meaning 
out of compoſition is retained when they 
arc compounded. Al-conguerir as am. 
Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 27. p. 292. 

For want of a ſufficient number of 
terms to expreſs the aſcending and Ge- 
icending lines of conſanguinity, we auk” 
wardly repeat the word great ſor every 
generation above grandfather, and below 
grandſon, as great great grandfatier, great 
great grandſm, &c. 

| Prepo- 
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Prepoſitions are often joined to adverbs, 
ſo as to make one word with them ; as 
hereabeuts, hereafter, herein, &c. but theſe 
words are now ſeldom uſed, except in 
formal m lolemn ſtyle, 

A very great number of the moſt 
common and fignificant phraſes in our 
}nguage are made by the addition of a 
prepoſition to a verb, particularly the 
Saxon monoly llabic verbs, as topet, tokeep, 
i2 make, to gitr, 19 caſt, t9 go, to ſald, 
&c- In the caſe of thefe complex terms, 
the component parts are no guide to the 
ſenſe of the whole. Thus the common 
idea annexed to the verb give is loft in 
Bo phra'es, #9 give up, to give out, 10 


r. 


zutes greatly towards making our lan— 
guage peculiarly difficult to foreigners. 
Notwithſtanding the rules of the com- 
poſition and derivation of words be ever 
% well fixed, cuſtom preſcribes how far 
ve may take advantage of them; and the 
force of aſſociation of ideas is hardly any 


2 


where more evident, than in the diſagree— 


able ſenſation excited by words, which, 
though perfectly intelligible, have not 
happened to be adopted by the generali- 
ty of writers ; and eſpecially when eaſier 


words have happened to ſupply their 
Places. 


fro ger, &c. This circumſtance contri- 
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places. A few examples will make this 
remark ſtriking. Damningneſs. Ham- 

mond. Criminouſneſs. King Charles. De- 
ſignleſsly. Boyle. Candidneſs. South. The 
naturalneſs of the thought. Addiſon on 
Medals, p. 84. Deſcanting upon the vali-, 
rarity, and authenticalnels cf the fevera! 
pieces that lie befere them. Ib. The ſcience 
of medals, which is charged with 66 many 
unconcerning parts of knzeledge. Ib. 84. 
Among Gther informalities. Hume's Hitt. 
vol. 4. p 401. It uculd be ſuch a diſob- 
ligation 79 the prince. Ib. vol. 6: p. 74. 
The diſlikers may be forced 10 fall in with. 
Swift. To diſcover its ſpirit and intend- 
ment. Law "Tracts, Pref. p. 9. WWitt- 
out any circuity, Hume. Inſtead of pre- 
cipitate, and precipitately, Mr. Hume 
writes precipitant. Hiſtory, vol. 8. p. 281. 
and precipitantly. Ib. p. 291. Alto inſtead 
for a e he uſes conjult. Ib. vol. 8. 

. 65. It would be unnatural, a) incom- 
fortable. Law Tracts, vol. 6. p. 125. 
It would have been tco 1mpopular amo; 
the Spaniards. Bolingbroke on Hiſtory, 
„„ 

Latin prefixes and terminations do not 
well ſuit with Saxon words, and ice Vera, 
Diſli (ene. Locke. For this reaſon, di/- 
quiet 1 Is not lo 00 a word as die- 

tude, 
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tude, or imuic ude. There are, however, 
ſeveral exceptions to this oblervation ; as 
the word g0:u7nenc's. 

| with we had more liberty to intro- 
duce new words, by a derivation analo- 
gous to others aloe ady | in uſe, when they 
are evidently wanted. We have, ior in— 
ſtance, no term to expreſs a perſon who 
underſtands mechanics. A mechaiic is a 
mere workman. And yet I am afraid 
that mechar/?, which Mr. Johnſon has 
introduced 1n this ſenſe, will not be ge- 
nerally adopted. Having ſcen what a me- 
chaniſt kad aiready performed. Raſlclas, 
vol. 1. p. 39. 

Whea there are two derivatives from 
the fame word, they are apt to ſlide, 
by degrees into different meanings; a 
cuſtom which tends greatly to enrich a 
language. Thus we uſe the word ad- 
he/in in a literal ſenſe; as when we 
ipeak of the adheſion of the lungs to 
the pleura and we uſe the word adherence 
in a figurative ſenſe only; as when we 
ſpeak of the adherence of a people to their 
prince, or to a cauſe, We alſo ule the 
word exp/ure in a literal ſenſe, and expy/t- 
ion in a figurative one; yet Mr. Hume 
tays, @ fountain which has a north expoſi- 
tion. Political Eſſays, p. 219. 

Though 
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Though both the words prepyſal and 
propyſition be derived from the verb pro- 
f%%c, we now uſe the word propy/al to de- 
note a thing that is propoled to be done, 
and propy/ition for an aſſertion propoſed to 
be proved. Some writers, however, and 
particularly Mrs. Macaulay, in confor- 
mity, perhaps, to the French idiom, uſe 
the latter in the ſenſe of the former. Thus 
obſervation was followed by a propoſition, 
which had been. at firſt ſuggeſted, and was 
immediately conſented. to by the comm A 
Macaulay's Hiſtory, vol. 4. p. 3122 
The Latin word extempore is often uſed: 
without any change, as an Engliſh word. 
Mr. Hume writes extemporary. Hiſt. vol. 
. ; 3 
Derivation 1s no certain rule to judge 
of the ſenſe of words. The word humour- 
iſt does not ſignify a man of humour. 
There is an inconvenience in introdu- 
cing new words by compoſition which: 
= nearly reſembles others in uſe before; as, 
2 differce, which is too much like deſerve, 
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re III. 
Of Articles. 


RTICLES are, ſtrialy ſpeaking ,a- 
jectives, as they neceſſarily require 
a noun ſubſtantive to follow them, the 
ſignification of which they ferve to limit 
and aicertain, as all adjectives do. 
In ſome few cates, atter the manner 
of the French, we prefix the definite ar- 
ticle the to the names of towns; as, the 
Ilague, the Havana! Y the Deriſes. 
Proper names, when they are vled as 
common ones, may have an article. One 
would take hin to be an Aclulless Devil 


upon Crutches. 


The article a is made more emphatica! 
by the addition of the avjeciuve certai!: 
; A certain man had two ſims. Luke. But 
this does not ſeem to ſuit proper names. 

At baſe, a. cartain itz. ral appear. 
Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 8. p. 161. Ont 
Fitzgerald would have been better. 

In uſing proper names, we general; 
have recourſe to the adjective one, . to 
particularite them, It ! tell my friend, 
1 have feen ons Mr. Roberts, 1 ſuppoſe " 

Mr, 
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Mr. Roberts that I mean to be a ſtranger 
to him; whereas, if I ſay, I have ſeen Mr. 
Roberts, I ſuppoſe him to be à perſon 
well known. Nothing: ſuppoſes greater 
notoriety than to call a perſon imply 
Mr. It is, therefore, great preſumption, | 
or afſectation, in a writer, to prefix his 
name in this manner to any performance, 
as if all the world were well acquainted 
with his name and merit. 

In general, it may be ſufficient to pre- 


fix the article to the former of two words 


in the fame conſtruction ; tho? the French 
never fail to repeat it in this cate. Ire 
were many tours, bath of the nicht and day, 
which he _ ſpend, without bi cion, in 
ſolitary thout! f, Raſſelas, vol. I; P 23. 
It might . been, J the night, and f 
the day. And, for the fake of emphaſis, 
we often repeat the article in a ſeries of 
epithets. Ile hoped, that this title would 
e curt him a perpetual, and an independent 
authority. Hume's liter, vol. 3. p. 
326. 

We ſometimes, after the manner . of the 
French, repeat the lame article when the 
acjective, on account of any claule de- 
pending upon it, is put after the ſubſtan- 
tive. Of all the conjiderable: governments 
among the Alps, a commu. wealth is 4 con- 

2 Fſlitation, 


— 
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fiitution, the moi, adapted of ay to the po- 
verty of thoſe countries. dai n on Medals, 
With ſuch a ſpecious title, as that of blood, 
which with the multitude is alꝛtuys the claim, 
the ftronge/t, and mot eafily comprehended. 


Ib. p. 235. They are not the men in tie 


nation, the moſ> difficult to be replaced. 
Devil upon Crutches. 

We ſometimes repeat the Article, when 
the epithet precedes the ſubſtantive. He 
was met by the wirſhipſul the magiſtrates. 

It ſhould ſeem, that as a without » is 
prefixed toa conſonant, it ought to ſuffice 
before an h that is ſounded, which 1s, ge- 
nerally, equivalent to a conſonant; yet 
many writers prenx an to wards beginning 
with that letter. An half. Blackſtone's 
Commentaries. Beings of an higher order. 
Raſſelas, vol. 1. p. 112. 

A is ſometimes put for every; as in 
ſuch phraſes as theſe, a hundred a year, 
i. e. every yearz or for oz, as when we ſay, 
ſo much a dozen, 6, &Cc. A Hun 
dred men a day died of it, Hume's Hit. 
tory, vol. 5. p. 80. The French always 
ule the article he in this conſtruction. It 
appears, however, that the article a, which, 
in many caſes, ignities one, ſhould not be 
prefixed to words which expreſs a great 
number, yet cuſtom authoriles this uſe of 
It, 


Wee ̃ .. 
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it. Liable to a great many inconventencies. 
Tillotſon. Many a man, i. e. many times a 
man. | 

A nice diſtinction of the ſenſe is ſome- 


times made by the uſe or omiſſion of the 


article a. If 1 ſay, he behaved with a 
little reverence, my meaning is poſitive. 
If I ſay, IIe behaved with little reverence, 
my meaning is negative; and theſe two 
are by no means the ſame, or to be uſed 
in the ſame caſes. By the former I rather 
praiſe a perſon, by the latter I diſpraiſe 
him. | 

For the fake of this diſtinction, which is 
a very uleful one, we may better bear the 
ſeeming impropriety of this article @ be- 
fore nouns of number, When [I ſay there 
were few men wil him, J ſpeak diminu- 
tively, and mcan to repreſent them as in- 
conſiderable. Whereas, when I ſay There 
were a few men with him, I evidently in- 
tend to make the moſt of them. 

Sometimes a nice diſtinction may be 
made in the ſenſe by a regard to the 
poſition of the article only. When we ſay, 
half a crown, we mean a piece of money of 
one half of the value of a crown; but 
when we ſay a half crown we mean 4 
half crown piece, or a piece of metal, 
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of a certain ſize, figure, &. Two ſhil- 
lings and fix: pence 1 is half a cr:wn, but 
not a half crow 

The article the is often elegantly put, 
after the manner of _ French, for the 
pronoun poſſeſſive. As, he 1 155 him full 
in the face, i. e. in his face. That awful 
Majeſty, in whiſe Þrejence thy -werd t9 
ſtrile the | "Tots ad on the grund, i. e. 
their fereteads, Ferguſon on Civil Socicty, 
1399 

Some writers, according to the ſame 
idiom, drop the article the before titles, 
and write (for they would not ſay) pretacc, 
rbrodudftiin, dedication, & c. inſtead of, 
preface, the introduction, the dedication, &c. 
which is the true Englith idiom. 

In applying the ordinal numbers to 
a ſeries of kings, &c. we generally inter- 
poſe the n the between the name 
ou the adjective expreſfing the number, 

„ Henry the tri ft, Charles the ici; but 

ome writers atiect to tra: 15 le theſe words, 
and place the numeral aczect: ve NY 
The firſt Iltury. Humc's Elite, vol. 
p. 497. This conſtructien is common 
with this writer, but there wems te be 
a familiarity and want of Cignity in it. 


The 


"Is 


A R T'Þ.C :E; E S, 8 
"The article the has, ſometimes, a fine 


effect, in diſtinguiſhing a perſon by an 


epithet ; as it gives us an idea of him, 
as being the only perſon to whom it can 
be applied. In the Hifi:ry of Henry the 
fourth, by fatler Daniel, de are jurprized 
of wt finding him the great man. Smollett's 
Voltaire, vol. 5. p. 82. I don, I am 
often ſurprized you fhould have treated fo 
Clay, a man, fo much the gentleman. Fair 
American, vol. 1. p. 13. Sometimes this 
lame article is uſed in converſation, with 
a peculiar kind of emphaſis, ſimilar to the 
cales above-mentioned 3; as, He vas never 
the man, that gave me a peu in hs whole 
life.” : 
When a word is in ſuch a ſtate, as that 
it may, with very httte impropriety, be 
conſidered, either as a proper, or a com- 
mon name, the article he may be prefixed 
to it or not, at pleaſure,” The Lord Darnly 
was the perſen in um moſt men's wiſhes 
centered. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 5. p. 87. 
Lord Darnly would have read juſt as well; 
and this form is more common, the word 
Lord being generally conſidered as part of 
the proper name. 
Formerly, the article the was prefixed 
to the pronoun relative In the which. 
Corinthians. | | 
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For the greater emphaſis, degrees of 


compariſon frequently take this article, 


The oftener I read this author, the more 
I admire him. I think his ſtyle the beſt 1 
ever read. | 
In a variety of phraſes, in which the 
ſenſe is abſtract, or the ſentence contract- 
ed, articles are omitted. As, he went 
on fot, or on hurſebuck. In many of theſe 
caſes, it is not improbable, but that the 
articles were uſed originally; but were 
dropped when the phraſes became fami- 
liar. Thus by ſea, by land, om ſhore, &c. 
might have been, by the ſea, by the land, 
on the ſhore, &c. When ſuch phraſes as 
theſe are very familiar, we do not expect 
an article, and are rather diſappointed 
when we find one. The half-learned man, 
relying upom tus ſtrength, ſeldom perceives his 
wants, till he finds his deception paſt a cure. 
Hiſtory of England in Letters, vol. 1, 
p. 41. We generally ſay, paſt cure. When 
words are uled, in this manner, without 
any article, it is a pretty ſure ſign, that 
they are, or have been, in frequent uſe. 
The rights and immunities of holy church, 
Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 12- 
When the names of things are fo cir- 
cumſtanced, that articles, and other marks 
of partiGQlarity, are unnecellary ; we pens 
| | ally 


n 


n 
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ally omit them, eſpecially in converſation. 


A familiar example of this we may ob- 


ſerve in perſons ſpeaking to children, who 


generally ſay, nurſe, pappa, or mamma; 
and ſeldom your :wrſe, your pappa, or your 
mamma; becauſe the child has no idea of 
any nurſe, &c. beſides his own. 

In many other caſes, the articles ſeem 


to be omitted where we can diſcover no- 


thing but a mere ellipſis; as no reaſon 
can be ſeen for the omiii.on, except that 
it has a little more conciſeneſs or energy. 
Thus we fay, Have you trout in this river, 
1. e. have you any of that jjecies of fiſh which 
is called trout. Nithing is ſo dangerous, as 
to unite two perſons ſo clyjely, in all their 
intereſts and cuncerus, as man and wife, 
without rendering the unim entire and total. 
Hume's Eſſays, p. 259. He was fired 
with the defire of doing ſomething, tho he 
knew nit yet, wit diflintneſs, either end 
or means. Raſielas, vol. 1. p. 22, In 
the former of theſe ſentences, the words 
a man aud his wife would have conveyed 
the ſame idea, and in the ſame extent, as 
man and wife; tor the meaning of both is 
preciſely, any man and his wife. In the 
latter ſentence, /e end and the means would 
have expreſied the idea very completely, 

ſince 
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ſince only one particular end or means 
was intended, | 

In the following ſentence an univerſality 
ſeems to be aimed at by the omiſſion of 
the article, which the ſenſe hardly requires. 
The pope found himfeif entitled to the f. 

fen of England and Ireland, on acc, of 
the hereſy of prince and people. Of the 
prince would have been better. In ſome 
caſes, however, there ſeems to be a pecu- 
har elegance in adopting the univerſal 
ſenſe of the word, by omitting the article 
when it might have been uſed with pro- 
priety enough. If the young man who d- 
peared in Flanders was really fon t9 King 
Edward, he never would bear arms agai"!s 
tim. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 3. p. 383. 
Perhaps the following ſentence is rather 
more elegant by the omiſſion of the ar- 
ticle. I ſuſpect, that from any hci lit where 
life can be juſported, there may be danger 
too quick deicent. Raſſelas, vol. 1. p. 39 
To quick a deſcent is more common. 

In many caſes, articles are omitted in 
common converſation, or in familiar ſtyle, 
which ſeem to have a propriety in writing. 
or in grave ſtyle: At worſt, times might 
be gained by this expedient. Hume's Hiſto- 
ry, vol. 6. p. 435. At the worſt might 

have 
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' have been better in this place. In very 
familiar ſtyle we ſometimes drop the arti- 
cle after it has been frequently ufed. Give 

me here Jan Bapti/Ps he ad. There would 


have been more digaity in laying, Jahn 
tie Baptiſt's head. 


SECTION IX. 
Of the Uſe of Prepoſitions, 


LL that I have done in this difficult 
part of grammar, concerning the 
proper uſe of prepoſitions, has been to 
make a few general remarks upon the 
ſubject; and then to give 2 collection of 
the inſtances, that have occurred to me, 
of the improper uſe of ſome of theme 
o make a gran mar complete, every 
verb, and adjective, to which theſe prepo- 
fitions are ev er iubjoined, ought to be re- 
duced into tables; in which all the variety 
of caſes in which: hey are uſed, mould be 
carefully di inguiſhed. The greateſt part 
of ſoch tables, however, would be of lit- 
tie ule to Engliſn men, who are gene- 
rally accuſtomed to the right prepoſition ; ; 
and 
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and who will be chiefly liable ro make 
miſtakes where others have been miſtaken 
before them; and a conſiderable number 
of theſe caſes I have noted. 

Diſferent relations, and different ſc nſes, 
muſt be expreſſed by different prepoli- 
tions; tho' in conjunction with the ſame 
verb or adjective. Thus we ſay, 1% con- 
verjie with a perſan, upon a ſulje, in a 
houſe, & c. We alſo ſay, ue are diſappointed 
of a thing, when we cannot get it; and dij- 
appinted in it, when we have it, and find 
it does not anſwer our expectations. But 
two different prepoſitions muſt be impro- 
per in the ſame conſtruction, and in the 
ſame ſentence. The combat between thirty 
Britons, againſt twenty Engliſh. Smollett's 
Voltaire, vol. 2. p. 292. 

In ſome caſes, it is not poſſible to ſay 
to which of two prepoſitions the preference 
is to be given, as both are uſed promil- 
cuouſly, and cuſtom has not decided in 
favour of either of them. We ſay, expert 
at, and expert in a thing. Expert at finding 
a remedy for his miſtakes. Hume's Hiſt. 
vol. 4. p. 417. We fay, diſapproved of, 
and diſapproved by a perſon. Diſapproved 
by our court. Swift. It is not impro- 
bable, but that, in time, theſe different 
conſtructions may be appropriated to dif- 

ferent 
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ferent uſes. All languages furniſh exam- 


ples of this kind, and the Englith as many 
as any Other. 

When prepoſitions are ſubjoined to 
nouns, they are generally the ſame which 
are ſubjoined ro the verbs, from which 
the nouns are derived. hn, ſhewing the 


ſame d'ſpyition to tyranny over his ſubjetts. 
Humec's Hiſt. vol. 1. p. 74. i. e. 7 ty- 


rannize over his ſubjects. 

When a word ending in ing is preceded 
by an article, it ſeems to be uſed as a 
noun; and therefore ought not to go- 
vern another word, without the inter- 
vention of a prepoſition. By blackening 
his fame, had that injury been in their power, 
tracy farmed a very Proper Prelude to the mur. 
dering his perjon. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 7. 
p. 117. In this conſtruction, the word 
murdering is evidently a particle of an 
active verb. Qu. alſo, is murdering a 
man's perſon proper? 

The torce of a prepoſition 1s implied 
in ſome words, particularly in the word 
home. When we ſay, he went home, we 
mean to his gwn houſe ; yet in other con- 
ſtructions, this ſame word requires a pre- 
poſition ; for we ſay, he went trom home, 

Many writers affect to ſubjom to any 
word the * with which it is com- 


pounded, 
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pounded, or the idea of which it implies; 
in order to point out the relation of the 
words in a more diſtinct and definite 
manner, and to avoid the more indeter— 
minate prepoltions , and 1%; but gene- 
ral practice, and the idiom of the Englith 
tongue, ſeem to oppole the innovation. 
Thus many writers ſay averſe from a thing, 
Averje from Fenus. Pope. The ablur— 
rence againſt al! other ſects. Hume's Hiſ- 
tory, vol. 4. p-. 34. But other writers 
ule ate to it, which ſeems more 
truly Eng lich. Merſe to any advice. 
Swift. An attention to the latent meta- 
phor may be pleaded in favour of the 
former example, and this is a rule of ge- 
neral ute, in directing what prepoſitions 
to ſubjoin to a wot, Thus we ſay devolre 
upon a, and Mr. Addiſon improperly 
lays, Pretica! iſnitation, founded in [on] 
natura! reſemblance, is much inferior to that 
&f painting. But this rule would ſome— 
times millead us particularly where the 
tigure has become nearly evaneſcent. 
Thus we ſhould naturally expect, that 
the word depend would require jron after 
it; but cuitom obliges us to lay depend 
upon, as well as ixſiſt upon a thing, Yet 
were we to ule the ſame word where the 
figure was manifeſt, we ſhould uſe the 


prepo- 
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prepolition from; as the cage depends from 
the roof of the building. 


Of the Prepye ition of. 


Several of our modern writers have 
leaned to the French idiom in the ule of 
the prepoſition , by applying it where 
the French uſe de, tho' the Englith idiom 
would require another prepolition, or no 
prepoſition at all in the cate; but no wri— 
ter has departed more from the genius of 
the Engliſh tongue, in this reſpect. than 
Mr. Hume. Richlieu profited ot EVEry cin. 
cumſtance, it hie li the conjunture afforded. 
Hume's Hittory, vol. 4. p. 251. We 
ſay profited by. He remembered him of the 
fable, Ib. vol. 5. p' 185 The great dif- 
hiculty they find of fixing juft „ 7 int ubs. 1b. 
Tie kins of Ins aud, 1 ovided of every ſup- 
ply. Ib. vol. 1. p. 206. In atother 
place he writes, provide ble in ſaed and 
raiment. Ib. vol. 2. p. 65. The true 
Lngliſh idiom a to be 19 provide with 
a ting. I is ſituation chiefly winch decides 
of tle fortunes and charatters of ments Ib. 
vol. 6. D. 203-1 . e. concerning. He found 
the greate/s difficulty of writing. Ib. vol. 
1. p. 401. i. e. in. Of unc, Re was 
extremely greedy, extremely jrodigat, and ex- 

treue. y 
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tremely neceſſitous. Ib. vol. 4. p. 12. 
He uas eager of recommending it 10 his 
fellow-citizens. Ib. vol. 7. p. 161. The 
gad lady was careful of ſerving me of 
every thing. In this example with would 
have been more proper. 15 

It is agreeable to the ſame idiom, that 
of ſcemis to be uſed inſtead of fer in the 


following ſentences. 7 he rain hath heen 


falling of a long time. Maupertuis? Voy- 
age, p. 60. It might perhaps have given. 
me a greater taſte of its antiquities. Addi- 
Hon. Of, in this place, occaſions a real 


ambiguity in the ſenſe. A taſte of a thing 


implies actual enjoyment of it; but a taſte 
for it only implies a capacity for enjoy- 
ment. The eſteem which Philip had con- 
ceived of the ambaſſador. Hume's Hiſtory, 
vol. 6. p. go. Tea know the efteem I have 
of this philoſophy. Law Tracts, vol. 1. 
p. 3- Youth wandering in foreign countries, 
with as little reſpect of cthers, as prudence 
of his coun, to guard him from danger. An 
indemnity of paſt offences, Hume's Hiſtory, 
vol. 5. p. 29. 

In the following ſentences, on or upon 
might very well be ſubſtituted for S. 
Was totally dependent of the crown, 
Hume's Hiſtar, vol. 2. * Laid 


hold of, Ib. vol. 1. p. 292. We alſo 


uſe 
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uſe of inſtead of or upon, in the follow- 
ing familiar phrates, which occur chiefly. 
in converſatio: ; 75 call of a perſon, and ta 
2wait of him. 

In ſome c:.:, a regard to the French- 
idiom hath taught us to ſubſtitute. of for 
in. The great difficulty they found of, fixing 
juſt ſentiments. Hume's Hiltory, vol. 6. 
p. 63. Curicus of Antiquities. Dryden. 

In a variety of caſes, the prepoſition of. 
ſeems to be ſuperfluous in our language; 
and, in moſt of them, it has been derived 
to us from the French. Netwwith/landing. 
of the numercus panegyrics on the ancient. 
Engliſh liberty. Hume's Eſſays, p. 81. 
Notwithſtanding of tlus unlucky example, 
Ib. p. 78. Aukward as this conſtruction 
is, it is generally uſed by ſeveral of our 
later writers. This prepolition ſeems to- 
be ſuperfluous, when it is prefixed to a. 
word which is only uſed to ſhew the ex- 
tent of another preceding word, as, the - 
city of Lindon, the pal of hope and fear 
are very ſtrong. It allo ſeems to be ſuper- 
Huous after ſeveral adjectives, which are 
ſometimes uſed as tubſtantives, a daxen of 

years, Hume's Eſſays, p. 258. 

In the following inſtances, it may be a 
matter of indifference whether we uſe this. 
prepolition or not. To on who conſiders 
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coclly of the ſubject, Hume's Political Ef- 


lays, P- 141. can concei ve 27 ith, ne 
more worthy of him. Price. It is ſorive- 
times omitted, and arg cs inſertedafter 
wort y. | It is u ort y cb, Ci . nn. Hume's 
Hiſtory, I ſhould chuſe ro make uſe of 
it in this caſe. But I think it had better 
be omitted in the following ſentence. 
T he emulation who /hould ſer ve their country 
beſt no longer fub/ijts among them, but of A 
ſhould obtain the mo/t lucrative command, 
Montague” Ri and Fall of ancient Ke- 
publicks, p. 137. The whole conſtruction 
of this ſentence is by no means natural. 
The meaning of it, when exprefied at full 
length is, The emulation tic conſiſts 1! 
tri ding who ſhould jerve his ceuntry, &c. 

The prepoſition of ſeems io be omitted 
in the following ſentence, in which it fe- 
ſembles the French idiom. A tis, Hu- 
ever, is eaſily learned fr an Me: 6 $, where the 
may fee like 1/e th: pla 11 may, - the mii 

i/iderable buildings of ancien Rome. Ad- 
difon on Medals, p. 23. 1. e. of many of 
the moſt conſidtrable buiidin Kc. 

His frequently bin ous, and woul' 
oftener be perceived 19 be ſo, did not the 
ſenſe of the reſt of the paſiage in which it 
occurs prevent that inconvenience; and 
this it will oſten do, cven when this part 


of 
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of the ſentence, ſingly taken, would ſuggeſt 
a meaning the very reverſe of what is in- 
tended. The attack of the Engliſh naturally 
means an attack made by the Engliſh, upon 
ers; but, in the following ſentence, it 
means an attack made upon the Eng- 
lith. The tun princes concerted the means of 
_ ering inefectual their commim attack of 
he Engliſh. Home's Hiſtory, vol. 3 p. 
= The cppriffion of the peaſants ſeemeth 
great, p. 152. is in itſelf quite ambiguous, 
but the ſenſe of the paſſage make the pea- 


ſants to be the oppreſſed, not the oppreſ- 


lors. 
Of is uſed in a particular ſenſe in the 
pre he is of age, the meaning of which 


s, he is arrived at what is deemed the ace 
7 n:ano9d. 


Of the Preprjitions to and for- 


Agreeably to the Latin and French: 


idioms, the prepoſition te is ſometimes | 


ufed in conjunction with ſuch words as, in 
thoſe languages, govern the dative caſe; 
but this conſtruction does not ſeem to ſuit 
the Engliſh language. Is ſervants ye are, 
to whom ye obey, Romans. And to their 
general's wvotce they ſem obvexed. Milton. 
Ile people of England: may gra to 
2 lem 
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themſelves, that the nature of cur govern - 
ment, and the clemency of Gr A. ſecure 
us. Dryden. Something like this has been 
reproached to . Bolingbroke on 
Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 136. 

Jo ſeems to be uſed inſtead of f in the 
following ſentences. Deciding low ſuits to 
the northern counties: Hume's Hiſtory, 
vol. 4. p. 191. A great change to the 
better. Hume's Eſſays, p. 133. At leatt 
fer is more uſual in this conſtruction, 

To ſeems to be uſed Improperly | in the 
following ſentences, His ab/urrence to 
that ſuperſiiticus 5 ure. Hume's Hiſtory, 
vol. 6. p. 323. i. e. of. Thy prejudice to 
my cauſe. . „ againft. Ce 
quent to. Locke. i. e. upor. 4 he Engii/h 
were very different people thin to what tity 
are at preſent. Smollett's TR vol. 1. 
p. 178. 


In compliance to the declaration of tie 


Fngliſh parliament. Macaulay's Hittory, 


vol. 4. p. 57. 

In ſeveral caſes, to may be ſuppreſſed 
but if there be two clauſes of a fentence, 
in the ſame conſtruction, it ſhould either 
be omitted, or inſerted in both alike. 174: 
people ſtole his gibbet, and paid it the ſane 
veneralion, as to jus cri. Hume's Hiit, 


vol. 2. p. 39. 


The 
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The place of the prepoſition for, might 
have been better ſupplied by other prepo- 
fitions in the following ſentences, The 
worſhip of this deity is extremely ridiculous, 
and therefore better adapted for the vulgar. 
Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 1. p. 203. i. e. fo. 
79 die for thirſt, Addiſon. 1. e. of or by. 
Mie than they thought for [of J. D' Alem- 
bert's Hiſtory of the Expulſion of the Je- 
| Jaits, p. 132. I think that virtue is ſo a- 
miable in herſelf, that there is no need for [of 
Ye knowledge of God, to make her beloved 
and followed. Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 1. 
p. 30. If the party _ to inſiſt for [upon] 
it, Law Tracts, vol. 1. p. 70. 

The prepoſition for, is uſed in a pecu- 
har ſenſe in the following paſſage z and 
prejudices for prejudices, /ome perſons may 
be apt to think, that thaſe of a churchman 
are as tolerable as of any other. Law Tracts, 
vol. 1. p. 184. i. e. if prejudices on all fides 
te fairly compared. 

Fir is ſuperfluous in the phraſe, more 
than he knows for. Shakeſpear. This is 
only uſed in familiar and colloquial ſtyle. 


Of the Prepoſitions with and upon. 
The prepoſition with ſeems to be uſed 


where to would have been more proper in 
| M 3 the 


— 
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the following ſentences, Reconciling hint 
N. with .the king. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 

4. p. 176. T hoſe things which have the 
greateſt reſemblance w th each other jre- 
quently differ the met. Smollert's Voltaire, 
vol. 3. p. 65. Aid that juch ſeleftion, air 
refeclion ſhould be conſorant with car proper 
nature. Harris's three -| reatifes, p. 205- 

= Conformable with, Addiſon. The hiſcory 
of St. Peter is agreeable with the ſacred text. 
Newberry's New Teſtament. 

Other prepolitions had better have been 
ſubſticuted for 2:ith, in the nl. 10 n- 
tences. Glad with [at] the git of 12 
load. Dryden. . He has as much reaf: 1 t 
be angry with yu as with /im. Precentor, 
vol. 1. p. 10. Conver/ant with a ſcience. 
Pope. In would have been at leaſt e ; 
proper. Thy od be prevailed with [up 
ts retire. Humce's Hittory, vol. 4. p. 10. 

In the following ſentence 7? di/periſe with 

r{clf is uſed in the ſame ſenſe as to excuir 

452 J could aut diſpenſe with myſelf from 
maling a Voyage io Caprea, Addiſon. 

The prepoſition uit’ and a perional 
pronoun ſometimes ſerve for a contraction 
of a clauſe of a ſentence. The hymunculus 


i endowed with the ſame licemoti t fern 
and faculties with us, Triftram Shandy, 
vol. 


N 
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vol. 1. p. 5. i. e. the ſame faculties with 
Witch ve are endowed. 

The oblique caſe of the perſonal pro- 
nouns is uled in conjunction with this 
prepolition by way of emphaſis, without 
any other addition to the ſenſe, as away. 
with thee, get thee gone with thee. 

The prepoſition 2 or up ſeems to be 
uſed improperly in the following ſenten- 
ces. I thank q for helping me to an uſe 
(of a medal) that perhaps 1 ſiaud not hav 
thought on (of). Additon on Medals, 
/uthors have tz brag on [of]. Pope. 
Cenſoriaus upon all his brethren, Swift. 
perhaps of. His reaſon could not attain a 
thorough cenvictian on the ſubjects. Hume's 
Hiſtory, vol. 7. p. 355. A greater quan- 
tity may be taken from the heap, without 
making any ſenſibie aiteratiom upon it. 
Hume's Political Eſſays, p- 12+ in. 
Every office of command ſhould be ent ruſted to 
fer/ous on Lin] whom the parliament could 
confide. Macaulay's Hiſtory, vol. 3. p. 112. 
 Thisprepoſition ſeems to be ſuperfiuous 
in the following ſentence. Their efforts 
ſeemed to anticipate on the ſpirit, which be- 
came ſ% general afterwards, Hume's Hiſt. 
vol. 3. p- 5. 

We ſay, to depend upon a thing, but not 
to promile upon it. But this effedt we may 


M 4 ſafely 
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«ſafely ſay, mo one could beforehand hade 


promiſed upon. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 8. 
p. 75. It might have been, have promiſed 


«#hemſelves. 


Of the Prepoſitions in, from, and 


. Others. 


The prepoſition iz is ſometimes uſe 
where the French ute their en, but where 
Tome other prepolitions would be more 

agreeable to the Enchſh idiom. Some 
of the following ſentences are examples 
of this. Ile made a point f koncur in [f 
not departing from lis emerprige. Hume's 
Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 402. I think it neceſ- 
ſary, for the intereſt of virtue and religion, 
that the whole kin dm ſhould de informed in 
ame parts &f your char acttr. Swift. i. e. 
abit, or chncerning. In lome of theſe 
«ales, in might with advantage be changed 
For to or into, Painters have nit a little 
contributed to bring the ſludy of medals in 
Toguve. Addiſon. On the other hand, I 
have found into put for in: engaged him 
into attempts. Humc's Hiſtory, vol. 5. 
p. 162. To be liable in a cumpen;aticu. 
Law Tracts, vol. 1. p. 45 

At is agreeable to the French idiom, 
chat in is. ſometimes put tor 47th. He hau 
| been 
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deen provided in a ſmall living by the Duke 
of Norfolk. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 8. p. 
68. 

In ſome familiar caſes, there is an el- 
lipſis of this prepoſition, It was gfteemed 
no wiſe prebahle. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 7. 
p- 315- but this conſtruction hardly ſuits 
grave ſtyle. 

In is ſuperſſuous in the colloquial phraſe, 
he finds ane in money and cloaths, &c. 

The prepoſition fron! had hetter be 
changed in the following ſentences. The 
"eſtates of all were burt hend by fines and con- 
Jiſaabious, which had b ea {ried from them. 
Hume's Hiftory, vol. 7. p. -315. He 
,acquits: me from mine inicuity. Job: better 
of. Could he have profited from { by] vepeat- 
ed experiences. I lume's Hiſtory, vol. 8. 
P. 259. 

2 ſeems to be ſuperfuous after Fer- 
3 "Th cone HO 2 ar from appointing 
the Pope 89 be cure the Gd fathers. Ib. 
vol. 8. p. 282. EY 

The prepoſition ann; always imphes 
a number of things; and, therefore, 

annot be uſed in conjunction with the 
word every, which is in the ſingular num- 
ber. IF hich is frund among every fpectes 
F lfoerty. :Hume's Eſſays, p. 92. The 
0 iuten of the edvance F riches in the am 

feems 
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ſeems to gain ground among every body, 


Humc's Political Eſſays, p. 71. 


There ſeems to be ſome impropriety 
in the uſe of the prepoſition under in the 
following ſentence. T hat range rf hills, 
knx&1 under the general name of mount Fra. 
Account of Geneva. | 

The prepolition through is ſometimes 
ſupplied by a very particular conſtruction 
of the adjective long, thus all night lang, 
and all day long, are equivalent to, Hr 
all the night, through all the day. 

Sometimes à is put for in. But the 
Baſſa detains us till he receives orders from 
Adrianple, which may probably be a month 
a coming. Lady Montague's Letters, 
vol. 1. p. 147. i. e. in coming. 


SECTION X. 


f the Order of IWords in a Sen- 


tence. 


N adjective ſhould not be ſeparated 
from its ſubſtantive, even by words 
which modify its meaning, and make but 
one ſenſe with it. A large enough num- 
\ 


ber 


i 
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ber ſurely. Hume's Political Eſſays, p. 


196. a number large enough. T ne ker 
fort of people are good enough judges 
of ong not very dift oe frem them. Ib. p. 
261. Ten thouſend is a large enough bale. 
Ib. 

Adjectives ſignifying dimenſions, and 
ſome other properties of things, come at- 
ter the nouns expreſſing thole particular 
dimenſions, or propertics. A tree thre 
Feet thick, A bedy fifty thoujand ftreng. 
Hume's Hiſtory, voi. 3. p. 242. This 
laſt expreſlion is rather vulgar 

There is, ſometimes, great elegance, 
as well as force, in placing the adjective 
L-fore the verb, and the ſubſtantive im- 
mediately after it; as, Great zs the Lord, 
Juit and true are thy ways, tim king of 
fain's. It gives a poetical elevation to the 
expreſſion. 

Sometimes the word a » emphatically 
put atter a number of particulars com- 
pretended under sit. 

Her jury, her deſpair, her every geſture 

Ht as nature's language all. | 

Voltaire, vol. 27. p.274. 
Ambition, intereft, glory, all concurred. 
Letters on Chivalry, p. 11- Sometimes 
a ſubſtantive, which, likewiſe, compre- 


hends the preceding particulars, is uſed 


in 


—— 
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in conjunction with this adjective. Rey- 
'alifis, republicans, churchmen, fectarics, 
-courtiers, patriots; all parties concurred in 
the illuſian. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 8. p. 
5 

The word ſuch is often placed after a 
number of particulars to which it equally 
relates. 7 he figures of diſccurſe, the print - 
ed antitheſis, the unnatural conceit, the jin- 
Ce of words; ſuch falſe ornaments were wt 
empioxed by early writers. Hume's Hiſtory, 
vol. 6. p. 129. 

By way of emphaſis, the demonſtra- 
tive pronoun this, though in the conſtruc- 
tion of a nominative caſe, is ſometimes 
placed without-any verb, after the words 
to which it belongs. A matter of great 
importance this, in the conduct of life. | 
cannot ſay that I admire this conſtruc- 
tion, though it be much uſed, and par- 
ticularly, if remember right, by Mr. 
Seed, 1n his ſermons. 

Words deſigned to diſtinguiſh, and to 

vive an emphalis to the perſonal pronouns, 
which are the nominative caſe to a verb, 
are naturally placed after it. If ye for- 
Five not, every ane of you, his brother his 
ereſpaſſes. 
When a ſentence begins with the words 
«ll, mai, ſ, as, hu, too, and perhaps 
ſome 


ſome others, the article a is elegantly pre- 


ceded by the adjective, and followed by. 


its correſpondent ſubſtantive. He pale 


in ſo affetimate a manner. So tall a man I. 


never ſaw before. So profeſſed an admirer 
ef the ancient poets, Addiſon on Medals, 
p. 27. He is too great a man. 

Moſt other particles muſt be placed be- 
fore the adjectives; as, he /pake in quite an. 
attectimate manner. Such a. dark claud 
scerca/f the evening that day. Hume's 
Hittory, vol. 5. p. 469. So darka cut 


would have been equivalent, and in all 
ua better. IIe tas 10 lei able a negc- 

ator, than a couraceous Warrior. ol 
lett's Voltaire, vol. 1. p. 181. 

The prepoſition F will not bear to be 
ſeparated from the noun which it either 
precedes or follows, without a diſagtecable 

effect. The tznorance of that ave, in me- 
chanical arts, rendered the progreſs Very 
Loco of this new invention. Hume's Hil- 
tory, vol. 2. p. 445. Heing in 19 jonſe ca- 
pale of either intention 7 ei fon. Har- 
ris's three T'reatiſes, p. 190. The word 


ite of God. His picture, in diſtemper, nt 


eaiunmy barrowed jr om the dejcription of en 
painted by Apelles, was ſupprjed t be a ahr 
1 that cardinal, Walpole's Anecdotes. 


The 
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The country firſt dawned, that illuminated 
the woirid, and beyond which the arts cam? 
be traced, of civil ficiety or domeſtic lifes 
Raſſelas, vol. 2. p. 32- 

Litcle explanatory circumſtances are 
particularly aukward between a genitive 
caſe, and the word which uſually follows 
it. She. began to extol the farmer's, as /ſ/ie 
cailed him, excellent underſtanding, Har- 
riot Watſon, vol. 1. p. 27- 

If an entire clauſe of a ſentence depend. 
upon a word followed by , the tranſpoſi- 
tion is eaſy. He examples ccur, of princes 
<7 - have willingly refigned their power. 
Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 5. p. 472. If the 
words followed by This particle make a 
clauſe, which might have been omitted, 
and have left the lenſe compleat, it may 
be inſerted at ſome . from the noun 
on which they depend, as it were, by 
way of parentheſis. The nb {cſt diſcoveries 
thoje 4 nthors ever made, of art or of nature, 
have all been produced by the tranſcendent 
genius of the prejent age. Swift's Tale of a 

Tub, p. 57. 

The prepoſition , and the words 
with which it is connected, may often ele- 
gantly precede the verb on which they 
both depend. Tuo months had now paſ- 
fed, and of Pekuah nething had been _ 

Ral- 


0D ET: 773 


Raſſelas, vol. 2. p. 34. This conſtruction 
is not quite fo caſy, when theſe words de- 
pend upon a ſubſtantive coming nh 
them. He found the place reſlile with at 

ders, of which he propy/ed 10 jolace 255 
with the contemplation, if he ſhaud never 
be able to accompliſh his flight. Ib. vol. 1. 
p. 32. This conſtruction is properly 
French, and does not fucceed very well in 
Engltth. Of the preſent ſtate, whaterr 
it be, we feel and are forced to cad the 


miſery, Ib. p. 143. In the former of 
theſe {entences we 2 read, with the 


& Fi 


em plation of TW! ch lic 15 WC Ct 4 179 inlac? 


##44utT 


hm J am giad, then, ys Cy, theo; that 

e has thrown. kim upon a ſcteuce, of which 

' has long wijhed to hear the uletulnc!s. 
13 on Medais, p. 12. 

It is a matter of indiiicience; with re- 
ipect to the pronoun che atten, W „ cc a 
the pre pont. on F be placed between the 
two parts ot it, or before them boch. We 
may either fay, {hey Tere e ORE Of ano- 
ther, or they ere jealzas Ot one another. 


Whenever no ambi gu! 'ty w 111 be occa-. 


an 


honed by putting the nominative caſe after 


4s (1 


the verb. this contiiruction makes an ele- 
gant variety in Englith ityte. This is par- 
ticularly the caſe in verbs neuter, which 
admit oi no object of the atiirmatione 


[ PR 
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Up thy right hand (tan 8 the Queen. Ther 


nominative cale nas alwuys this place when 
a ſentence begins with 5 particle here. 
There was a man ſent from God, Whoſe nan? 
was Jm. And generally after then. 
Then came ts him the Phariſees, It may 
often, in other caſes, have this place, and 
even be ſeparated from the verb by other 
words, His character is as much diſputed 
as is comnunly that of princes who are cur 


celemporaries. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 6. 


p. 97. But they are auxwardly leparated 
in the following ſentence. Even the ſa- 

vage, ſtill lejs than the citizen, can be made 
t3 quit that manner f lifr, in which he has 


bern trained. Ferguſon on Civil Society, 


p. 145: 
In the cloſe of a paragraph, the nomi- 


ative cale generally tollows the verb, 
even when the ſentence is affirmative, 
41d thus have you ex/ibitzd a fort of a teten 
„ art. Harris's three Treatiſes, p. 12. 
But when the nominative caſe is com- 
plex, and conſiſts of ſeveral words, it is 
etter to place it before the verb. The 
following ſentence, in which a different 
order is obſerved, is ungraceful. An un— 
dertaking, which, in the execution, proved 
as impracticable, as had turned out every 
other of their pernicious, yet abortive 
ichemes, 


. "77 
ſchemes. Macaulay's Hiſtory, vol. 4. 
p. 236. | 

The nominative cafe does not eaſily fol- 
low the verb when the particle han pre- 
cedes it. He thought that the preſbyters 
would ſom have become more dangerous to 
the maziſtrate, than had ever been the prela- 
tical clergy. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 7. p. 
71. than the prelaticel clergy had ever been. 

When the nominative cale 1s put after 
a verb, the adverb never, and ſuch others 
az are uſually placed after che verb, are 
put before them both; and when thoſe 
words begin a ſentence, we are diſappoint- 
ech if the verb do not immediately follow 
it. Never ſovereign was bleſſed with more 
roderation of temper. Hume's Hiſt, vol. 
6. p. 389. never was ſovereign. Hence the 
impoflibility appears, that this undertaking 
aud be begun and carried en in a mmarchy. 
Hume's Eſſays, p. 173. hence appears the 
unpſibility. | 

Alſo when the nominative caſe is put 
after the verb, on account of an inter- 
rogation, no other word thould be inter- 
poſed between them. May not we here 
fay with Lucretius. Addiſon on Medals, 
p. 29. may we not /ay. Is not it he. 
Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 18. p. 132. 1s it 


ut he, 
N When 
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When a nominative caſe is not pur 
after a verb, it has a {till worſe effect to 
place the negative particles before it 
Not only he found himſelf a pri ſontr ⁊c 
narrowly guarded. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 

7. p. 77- It ſhould either have been, 
not only found himſe!f, or wit only did 1 
Find himſelf. The following ſentence is 
Fill more aukwardly conſtructed, by the 
interpoſition of a clauſe between the no. 
minative caſe and the verb. Not one 
the pier of the crœmm, by means of wardſhiy: 
end purcezance, was wery emfiderable, it cc 
alſo unequal, and Perf mal. Hume's Hil 
tory, vol. 1 . 

The auxiliary . S, or did, is nece- 
farily placed before the nominative caſz 
when the ſentence begins with neither, cr, 
and perhaps ſome other adverbs. This 
rule is obſerved in one part of the follow 
ing ſentence, and neglected in the other. | 
The difference of the effect will be per: ] 

8 


ceived WF every Engliſh ear. Netther !/: 
: conſtable opened his gates to them, nor dil 
the Duke cf Burgundy bring him the ſmall; M 
alſirance. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 3. p. 


266. 
By a very peculiar ion the nomin - e 
ive cale is ſometimts put after the veib e 


Way, can, Sc. when Cirprize is expreſſe“, 2 
| 605 
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or a queſtion is reported, &c. the words 


if, whether, &c. being underſtood, as, I 


wander, can he do it; i. e. I wonder whe- 


ther he can ds it. She demanded of me, could 
I play at cribbage. Swift's Polthumous 
Works. i. e. /e demanded of me, if F could 
play, I have frequently heard this form 
of expreſſion in converſation, but do not 
remember ever to have met with it in 
writing, except in this paſſage of Swift. 
The negative particles are not well ſitu- 
ated between the active participles of aux- 
iliary verbs, and the paſſive participles of 
other verbs. Vhich being not admitted 
into general uſe does not pleaſe the ear ſo 
well as hich not being admitted. Having 


not knywn, er not conſiacred; i. e. not hav- 


ing Know, FM 
When ſeveral auxiliary verbs are uſed, 


the place of the adverb is after the firſt of 


them (if the ſecond of them be not a 
participle) whether the nominative caſe 


come before or after the verb. The three 


graces are always hand in hand, to ſliau us 
that theſe three ſhaud be never ſeparated. 
Additon on Medals, p. 29- ſhould never 
be ſeparated. And ſince the favour can bs 
conferred but upm few, the greater number 


will be always diſcontented. Raſſelas, vol. 


2. p. 9. wil always be, Shall I be never 


2 | ſage: 
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— to forget theſe leftures. Ib. vol. 


p. 16. ſhall I never be. 

Though the negative participles fo!- 
low the auxiliary verbs in an interroga— 
tion, no other adverbs. thould be place 
there along with them. Veẽd not then 
this art have been wholly unknown. Har- 
ris's three Treaties, p. 24. Iould u. 
this art then have been. 

So cloſely do we expect every relative 
to follow its antecedent, that if the ante. 
tedent be a genitive cate, the other ſuh- 


ſtantive cannot be dee Ker between 


them, without a diſagreeable effect. The, 
altacked Northumberlam!'s te, whom 
they pu“ lo death, Hume's Hittory, vol. 


3. p. 362. le had jure ent experic? ce 9 


the extreme archur end i; ſhatienct of len. 
ry's temp, v who cid bear u centrdi ien. 
Ib. vol. 4. p. 99. 1 fi 1 19: confine my- 
ſelf le any man's rules that cover Fred. I riſ- 
tram Shandy, vol. 1. p. 10. 

In the follow: ing ſentences the relative, 
being ſtill farther removed fiom its ante- 
cedent, has a ſtill worſe effect. To iu 


h1s mini ter. in ruin, who _ betet tit 


aul iar of it. Hume” 5 Hiſt. vol. 4. p. 225; 
Priauzeth' s ſhip Was et on fre, , Who, ud. 


40 I ac; "Ir INS 1/7 2 1744 abl-, bye. do: "oy 15 * 
the 


engliſh acumiral, 22 vol. 3. p. 362. 


The 
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The object of an aſſirmation ſhould not 
eally be teparated irom its verb by the 
intervention of other clauſes of the ſen- 
tence. The bad effect of this arrange 
ment may be percziwed in the following 
examples. Frederick, ſecing it was impeſ- 

ble t6 truſt, with jajcly, his life in the 


| — of Ciri/tians, was chligtd to take the 


r his guard. Smollett's Vol- 
taire, vol. 2. p. 73. The emperor refuſed 
to convert, 5 Mace, the truce into a defi- 
uit i ve treaty. Bolingbroke on Hiſtory, 
vol. 2. p. 310. Becket could not better 


diſcover, than by attacking (5 powerfal an 


intcreſt his relolution to maintain with vi- 


gour the rights, real or pretended, of his 


church. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 418. 

Even when a verb and a prepoſition, or 
fume other word, make as it were, but 
one compound word, and have but one 
joint meaning, yet they ſhould be ſepa- 
rated in this caſe. Arran propoſed to invite 
back the king upon conditions. Hume's 
3 vol. 8. p. 299- to invite the xing 
ack. 


The French always place their adverbs 


immediately after their verbs, but this 
order by no means ſuits the idiom of the 


Engliſh tongue, yet Mr. Hume has uſed 
it in his hiſtory , almoſt without variation. 
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His government gave courage t5 the Eng lis 
barons to carry farther their pps /:t in 
Hume's Hiſt. vol. 2. p. 46. Edward - 
tained a diſpenſation from his cath, which 
the barons had comp elled Gaveſten 16 take, 
that he would abjure for ever the reatn. 
Ib. vol. 2. p. 342. ts carry their 9ppyjitin 
Jar: ier, and, to abjure the .reatm for ever. 
Sometimes a clauſe of a ſentence, con- 
raining a ſeparate circumſtance, is put in 
tae place of the adverb. However, the 
mſerable remains were, in the night, taken 
down. Univerſal Hiſt. vol. 24. p. 272. 
When there are more auxiliaries than 
one, the adverb ſhould be placed after 
them, immediately before the participle. 
Differtati;s on the prophecies which have 
remarkably been juifilled in the world. 
Title page to Dr. Newton's treatiſe on 
the prophecies. This combination ap- 
pears very irregular and harſh. It ſhould 
have been, which have been remarkabiy 
' fulfilled. There are, however ſome adverbs, 
in very common uſe, as always, generally, 
eften, &c. which, if we judge by the ear, 
are better placed betwixt the auxili- 
aries ; as, He has always been reckoned an 
honeſt man. The best may always be had 
at juch a place. 


4 
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So convenient is the place between the 
auxiliary verb and-the participle for other 
words, that ſeveral adjectives, agreeing 
with the nominative caſe, are beſt inſerted 
there. They all are inve/ted with the power 
of puniſhing. Account of (Geneva, Þ- 91. 
they are all inwe/ted. 

Too many circumſtances are thrown 
before the nominative caſe and the verb, 
in the following ſentence. This is what 
we mean by the criginal contract of ſeciety, 
which, though, perhaps, in no inſtance it 
has ever been formal y expreſſed, at the firſt 
ixſtitution of a ſtate, yet, in nature, 
reaſon, ſhould always be underſtood and im- 
plied in every at of aſſiciatinz together. | 
Blackſtone's Commentaries, vol. 1. p-. 48. | 
The arrangement of this ſentence will be 
mo by placing the circumſtance, 14 

; 4t/tance, bætween the auxiliary and the 
acids ; which though perhaps, it has, ö 
in no inſtance, been formally expreſſed. 

The parts of the word huever, are 
oſten ſeparated by the interpoſition of an 
adjective, and the particle /o is prefixed 
to the part ever; which ſeems to be much 
better than to ſubjoin the adjective to the 
entire word, The king, however little 
erupulcus in ſome reſpects, was incapable of 
any think harſh. or barbarous. Hume's 
N 4 Hiſt. 
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Hitt. vol. 7. p. 468. how little ſcrufu h 
forever. The opinions of that jet frill kept 
poſſeſfiem of his mind, however little they 
appeared in his conduct. Ib. 471. how little 
focver. However much he might defpi;e 
the maxims of the king's adminiſtration, he 
kept a total filence on that fubjett. Ib. vol. 
8. p. 267. how muck H 

The pronouns r er, howſeever, 
and the like, are allo elegantly divided 
by the interpoſition of the correſponding 
ſubſtantive, and make a better conſtruc. 
tion than which ever, &c. without % pre. 
ceding the ſubſtantive. On which ever 
ſide the king ca his ges. Hume's Hiit. 
vol. 6. p 30. To my ear, cn aH ſide 
Joever ſounds better. 

The active participle, placed before its 
ſubitantive, in imitation of the ablative 
caſe in Latin, makes a very aukward con- 
ſtruction in Engliſh. Removing the tern: 

rom fer fitting the 8 
co ag illegal. Macaulay's Hilt. vol. 3. p. 
283. while the pa mliament cas ſitin, or 
the parliament being ſittixg. 

In familiar ſtyle, the word T ch cloſes 
* a ſentence, as it were, elli: ically. In le! 
but hz did though. Female Quixote, Vol. 


SECT 10N. 


3 


Srerrox KI. 


Of the Correſfandemre of ITorgs expreſſing 
Numbers. 


A Number of perſons, though conſi— 
dered in ſucceſſion, in which caſe 
there exiits only one at a time, ff ou'd, 
neverthelets, be ſpuken of as in the plu- 
ral number. The dijjerticns i lud at homes 
with its biſhops, and the wioeices it ſuffered 
. from withrut, particularly from its conſt tant 
and inveterate enemy, the Dukes of Savvy, 
kept it engaged in a ferfetucl frene of war 
and crfujien. Account of Geneva, p. 10. 
enemies. 

It is a rule, that two citing CubjeQts of 
an afnrmation require the verb to be in 
the blur ra! number, in the ſame manner 
as if the aftirmation had been made con- 
cerning wo or mare th nes of the fame 
kind, Bur, notwithſtanding tnis. if the 
N of the affirmation be nearly rela- 
tc d, the verb is rather better in the ſingu- 
lar himwher. Nothing but the marvellous 

EM [uper: atnral hath any chorms for them. 
Jdlencth anc ignorance [conſidered 3s 


Kind- 
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kindred diſpoſitions, and forming one ha- 
bit of the mind} / it be ſuffered to priced, 
&c. johnſon, He ſent his angels to flit 

for his people, and the diſcomfiture and 
laughter of great „gs, is attributed to 
their "aſſiſtance. 

If the terms be very nearly related, a 

plural verb is manifeſtly harth; though 
it may be thought to be ſtrictly « gramma- 
tical. {is politeneſs and obliging bcha- 
viour were changed. Hume's Hiltory, 
vol. 6. p. 14. was would have read better. 
That quick march of the ſpirits, if prolenged, 
begets a languor and lethargy, that de- 
ſtroy all enjoyment. Hume. dctroys. 

It is not neceſſary that the two ſubjects 
of an affirmation ſhould ſtand in the very 
ſame conſtruction, to require the verb 
to be in the plural number. If one of 
them be made to depend upon the other 
by a connecting particle, it may, in ſome 
cafes, have the ſame force, as if it were 
independent of it, A long cc war ſe of time, 
with a variety of accidents aud circunſtances, 
are requijite to Produce thije rec volutimss. 
Hume. 

t is very common to conſider a col- 
I=ctive noun as divided into the parts of 
inch 1t conſiſts, and ro adapt the con“ 
ſtruction of the ſentence to thoſe * 

an. 
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and not to the whole, If an academy 


ſhould be eftabliſhed for the cultivation of cur 


ftyle, which I, who can never wiſh to fee 
dependence multiplied, hape the ſpirit of Fng- 
lifh liberty will hinder, er de(iroy ; let them, 
in/tead of compiling grammars and diftiona- 
ries, endeauour, with all thei r influence, to 
op the licenſe of tranſlatirs ; whoſe idle- 
meſs and ignorance, if it te ſuffer ed ta pro- 


ceed, will reduce us to babbie a dialect of 


French. Johnfon. Let the members of it 
would have been better. In this man- 
ner pronouns often miſlead perſons. 
Whatever related to eccltſiaſtical meetings, 
matters, and pr „, were t9 be ordered ac- 
cording to fach directions as the king ſhould 
ſend to his privy comet, Hume's Ht ſtory, 
vol. 8. p. 49. Can ow perivn, on their 
entrance in!o the world, te fully ſecure, that 
they fhatl ut te deceivid. Fair American, 
vol. 2. p. 26. 

It is a rule reſpecting numbers, that 
nouns of a {ingular termination, but of a 
plural ſiguigcation, may admit of a verb 
either: ſingular or plural ; but this is by 
no means arbitrary. We ought to conſi- 
der whether the term will immediately 
ſuggeſt rhe idea of the number it repre- 
ſens, or Whether it exhibit to the mind 
he idta of the whole, as one thing, In 


the 


— 


e rr 
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the former caſe, the verb ought to be 
Plural, in the latter it ought to be ling 
lar. Thus it icems harſh to ſay with Har 
vey in Juhnion, In France the der 
goes bare f, and te middle fort, thrown 
all that kinghm, makes ue F - winder 


, Hue. It w would be better to lay, Tiz | 
. 24 5 Da! 7 4 fect, aid! the de + FF 
make ts &c. becauſe the idea, in both 


theſe. caſes, is that of a number. Bur 
words expretiing the greateſt numbers may 
be uſed in a ſingular conttruction, if the 
1deas ney convey may be conceived at 
once; as, a lu ned pads, a great many 
men, CC, 

On the contrary, there is an har!il;nels 
in the following ſentences of Hume, in 
which nouns of number have verbs plural; 
becauſe the ideas they repreſent ſeem not 

to be ſufficiently divided, as it were, in 
- the mind. The court of Rome were no: 
Tot haut ſolicitude, Tue houſe of commons 
were of ſmall weight, The houſe of Las 
were / much influenced by theſe reaſons. 
Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 8. p. 108. Ste- 
uns party were entirely broke up by the 
cafitviiy of ther leader. Ib. vol. 1. p. 
206. Ai army of twenty-four thouſand 
were aſſembled. One would think that nam- 
ing the actual number of men, of which 


the 
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the army confiſted, would be ſufficient to 


break the idea into its proper parts; but 
J think that the efe&t of this ſentence 
upon the ear proves the contrary. An 
army, though conßiſting of ever ſo many 
men, is ſtill one thing, and the vero ought 
ta be in the ſingular number. 

Some nouns, however, of a ſingular 
form, but of a plural ſignification, con— 


ſtantly require a plural conſtruction „ 


the feuer, or the more acquaintance [ have. 
Ai! the other nobility. They were carried 
over ts Bohemia by ſome —_ of their na- 
bia, who fladied inOrfird. Hume's Hil- 
tory. 

Other nouns, of a plural form, but of 


2 ſingular 135mfcation, require af ngular 


conſtruction; as, mathematicks is a cle ul 
Bundy, This obfervation will likewiſe, in 


jome meaſure, vinchicate the gra mme ab 


propriety of the famous ſaying oi Willam 
of Wykcham, Manners maketh man. 


It is a ruſe, | believe, in all grammars, 


that when a verb comes between two- 


nouns, either of which may be underſtood 
as the ſubject or the affirmation, that it 
may agree with either of them; but ſome 
regard muſt be had to that which is more 
naturally the ſuhject of it, as alſo to that 
which ſtands next to the verb; for if no 
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regard be paid to theſe circumſtances, the 
conſtruction will be harth. Minced pies 
was regarded as a profane and ſuperſiiticus 
wviand by the ſectaries. Hume's Hiſtory, 

A great cauſe of the low /tate of induſtry 
were the reſtraints put upon it. Ib. By this 
term was underſioed, ſuch perſons as in- 
vented, or drew up rules fer themſelves and 


_ © the world. 


It ſeerns wrong to join words which are 
attributes of unity to nouns 1n the plural 
number, as the word hole, in the fol- 
lowing ſentences of Mr. Hume. The /e- 
- Teral places of rendezvous were concerteu, 
cid the whole operations fixed, Hiſtory, 
vol. 8. p. 179. In tlieſe rigid opinions the 
whole ſectaries concurred. Ib. Alme/t the 
whole inhabitants were preſent. Ib. This 
conſtruction is, I think, uniformly ob- 
ſerved ws this author. Though we lay 
a dH’ nation, yet there does not ſeem to 
be the ſame propricty in ſaying a whe 
peple, Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 8. p. 92. 
| becauſe the word pecple ſuggeſts the idea 
of a number, 
1t is, and it was, are often, after the 
manner of the French, uſed in a plural 
conſtruction, and by ſome of our beſt 
writers. It is cither a few great men who 
decide for ” whele, or it is the rabble that 
follow 
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follow a ſeditious ringleader, win is wt 
known, perhaps, to a dizen among them. 
Hume's Effays, p. 296. It is they that 
ar: the real authors, though the /3ldiers are 
the actors of the revolutions. Lady Mon- 
rague's Letters, vol. 2. p. 5. It was the 
hereticks that firſt began to rail againſt the 
fineſ7 of ail the arts. Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 
16. 'Tis theſe that early taint the female 
Foul. This conſtruction ſeems almoſt un- 
avoidable in anſwer to a queſtion aſked in 
the ſame form. i wwas it that caught the 
fiſh 2 It was we. This licence in the con- 
ſtruction of it is (if the critical reader will 
think proper to admit of it at all) has 
however, been certainly abuſed in the 
following ſentence, which is thereby made 
a very aukward one. It is woderful the 
very fe:v trifliag accidents, which happen net 
once, piriiaps, in ſeveral years. Ovſerva- 
tion on the Turks, vol. 2. p. 34. 
Alto, when the particle there is prefixed 
to a verb ſingular, a plural nominatiye 
may follow without a ver 7 ſenſible im- 
propriety, There neceſarily follows front 
 bionce, theſe plain and wiqueſtionable con- 
kequences. 
he word ve may ſeem to be a con- 
traction of 12 one, _ it admits of a plarat 
eonltruction. All of them hal great au- 
| noriiy 
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tiarity, indeed, but none F them wers 
/Tcereign princes. Smollett's Voltaire. 
none of them except the heir, are ſuppjed 
to knw them, Law Lracts, p. 211 
i his word is allo found in a ſingular con- 
ſtruction. None ever varies „is Hunion- 
R:fielas, vol. 2. p. 19. 

Faults, with reſpect to number, are 
often made by an inattention to the pro- 
per meaning of cr and other diqqunctive 
particles. Speaking impaticuiy to jervants. 
or any thing that *beira's inatienticn, or il! 
kumsur, are alj5 crimimal. Spectator, zs 41 
criminal. A men may jec a metaphor or an 
allegory iN a piciure, as well as read them 
in @ &jcripiici. Addition on Medals, p. 
30. read it. Hut their religion, as well as 
their cuſtoms, aud manners, were ftrange!y 
pujrepreſente.!. Bolingbroke on Hiltory, 
p. 123. Tue author of the inſcription, as 
well as the 2h; prejided over the rejts- 
ratio! ! "the fragments, were dead. Con- 
vamine's 1 ravels, p. 60. 

Words connected with a proper ſub- 
ject ot an afhrmation, are apt to miſlead 
4 writer, antt introduce confuſion into 
the conſtruction of his ſentences with re- 
ſpect to number. I fancy they are theſe 
Kind of gods, which Horace mentions in 
tis allegorical weſſel z which was jo broken 

an, 
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and ſhattered to pieces. Addiſon on Me- 
dals, p. 74. The mechaniſm of clocks and 
watches were totally unknown. Hume. 
The number of inhabitants were nt more 
than four millions. Smollet's Voltaire. 
Let us diſcuſs what relates to each particular 
in their order. its order. There are a fort 
of authors, who ſcorn to take up with ap- 
pearances, Addiſon on Medals, p. 28. 

The word ſert ſeems to refer to a num- 
ber of things, and the word kind ſeems 
to be more proper when the quality of 
one ſingle thing is ſpoken of; yet this 
diſtinction has not been obſerved by wri- 
ters. The nableſt ſort of the true critic, Swift's 
Tale of a tub. But allowing that we 
may ſay a ſort of a thing; as a ſort land, 
a ſort of wheat, and the like; yet, in this 
conſtruction, the idea is certainly ſingular. | 
In the following paſſage, however, 1t oc- 
curs in the plural number. There was 
alſo among the ancients a fort of critic, nt 
diſtinguiſhed in ſpecie from the former, but in 
growth or degree; who ſeem to have been 
only tyro's or junicr ſchalars. Ib. p. 60. 

An endeavour to comprize a great deal 
in one ſentence is often the occaſion of a 
confuſion in numbers. JV/ords confiſt of 


one or more 1yllables; fillables of one er 
250M more 
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more letters. One of the moſt aukward 
of theſe examples I have met with is the 
following. The king was petitioned to ap- 
Point one, or more, Perſon, or perſons. Mac- 
aulay's Hiſtory, vol. 3. 

Many writers, of no ſmall reputation, 
fay you vas, when they are ſpeaking of a 
ſingle perſon ; but as the word you is con- 
feſſedly plural; the verb, agreeably to 
the analogy of all languages, ought to 
be plural too. Beſides, as the verb is 
in the ſecond perſon, we ought to ſay 
you waſt rather than 3 was; and, in the 
preſent tenſe, we always lay you are in the 
plural number, and not you art, or vr 
is in the ſingular. Dejire this paſſimatr? 
fover to give you a character of his miſtrc/s, 
he will tell you, that he is at a 1% for word. 
10 diſcribe her charms, and will aſt you e 
riouſſy, if ever you was acquainted with 3 
goddeſs or an angel. If you anſwer that you 
neter was, he will then jay—Hume's El 
lays, p. 224: 


SECTION 


SECTION XII. 
Of correſpondi ng Particles. 


HE greateſt danger of inattention 


to the rules of grammar is in com- 
pound ſentences, when the firſt clauſe 
1s to be connected with two or more 
ſucceeding ones. There is a prodigious 
variety of caſes in which this may happen, 
and the ſtyle of our beſt writers is often 
extremely faulty in this reſpect. In or- 
der to preſerve an eaſy connection of the 
different clauſes of a ſentence, the ſtricteſt 
regard muſt be had to thoſe particles, Which 
cuſtom has made to correſpond to one an- 
other; ſo that when one of them is found 
towards the beginning of a ſentence, the 
other 1s expected to follow in ſome ſubſe- 
quent part of it. As examples, in theſe 
cales elpecially, are more intelligible than 
rules, or deſcriptions; I thall produce a 
confiderable number of the inſtances of 
faulty correſpondence, which have oc. 
curred to me; and ſhall inſert, in a diffe- 
ent character, the words which would 
have made them grammatical, or ſubjoin 
that form of the ſentence, which, I think 
would have been better. 


O 2 Equal 
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Equal is but ill put for the ſame, or a 
much, and made to precede and corretpon 
to as in the following ſentence. It is ne- 
ceſſary to watch him with equal Vigeur, as 
if he had indulged himſelf in all the exceſſes 
of cruelty. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 6. p. 
63. Agirl of twelve camot poſſeſs equal 
diſcretion to govern the fury of this paſſion, 
as one who feels not its Viclence, till ſhe be 
ſeventeen or eighteen. Hume's Eſſays, p. 
286. And equally does not well ſupply 
the place of as. This new extreme Was 
equally pernicious to the publick peace as the 
&ers. Ib. p. 329. He diems the ſkirmiſhes 
of kites and crows equally deſerving of a 
particular narrative, as the wnfuſed traniac- 
tions rin battles of the Saxin hepicarchy. Ib. 
vol. 1. p. 28. 

The —— ſeems to require Hat, if more 
than a ſingle noun cloſe the ſentence. 
Germany ran the fame riſque as Italy ſiad done. 
Bolingbroke on Hiltory, vol. 2. p. 180. 
The ſame riſque as Italy, might, perhaps. 
have done. She refts her ſelf 5m a pillow, 
for the ſame reaſon as the poet often com- 
pares an obſtinate reſolution, wr a great firn- 
neſs of mind, to a rock, that is not to be moved 
by all the aſſaults of winds or waves, Ad- 
diſon on Medals, p. 46. The highlander 
has the ſame wwarlike ideas annexed to the 

ſound 
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ſound of the bagpipe, as an Engliſhman has 
to the ſound of the trumpet or fife. Brown. 
If I examine the Ptolemean and Copernican 
tems, I endeavour only, by my enquiries, to 
knw the real ſituation of the planets ; that 
is, in other words, 1 endea vour to give them, 
in my mind or concepticn, the ſame relations 
as they bear to each cther in the heavens. 
Hume's Eſſays Moral and Political, p. 
43 = 
In the ſame manner as, or, in the ſame 
manner that, may perhaps, be equally 
proper; but the latter conſtruction leans 
more to the French, and the former is 
more peculiarly the Englith idiom. He 
told the Queen, that he wind ſubmit to her, 
in the ſame manner that Paul did t Leo. 
Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 5. p- 51. 

Sy does not ſeem to admit of as, when 
any words intervene between them. 
| There is nothing ſo incredible, as may not be- 
came likely, from the folly and wickedneſs of 
Fon. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 2. p. 100. 

So ſom as, does not read fo well, par- 
ticularly in the middle of a ſentence, as, 
as ſcan as. Theſe motives induced Edward, 
to intruſt the cliief part of his government in 
the hands of ecclefiaticks at the hazard of 
ſeeing them diſozen his authority ſo ſoon as 
it would turn againſt them. Ib. vol. 2. 2 
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422. Religious zeal made them fiy to their 
Standards, ſo ſoon as the trumpet was ſound- 


ed by their ſpiritual and temporal leaders. 
Ib. vol. 6. p. 280. 
For the reaſon that is a good correſpon- 
dence; for the reaſcn Why is a bad one. 
For theſe reafons I /upp/e it is, why ſome 
have conceived it <rnuld have been very cx 
peatent for the pubiick gad of learning, that 
every true critic, as joon as he had finiſhed 
tas taſk affiened, ſhould immediately deliutr 
tumjelt up to ratſbane or hemp. Swift's Tale 
of a Tub, p- 53. 
Tat, in imitation, I ſuppoſe, of the 
French idiom is, by Mr. Hume, gencraliy 
made to follow a comparative, / ſcenes 
A the more Tidiaugys, that the paſſton of 
James jeems nat to have contained in it avi 
ung criminal Hume's Hiſtory, vol 6. 
P- 5. Other princes hade repjed themſctves 
on hem with the more confidence, that tir 
object has been behalden to their baunty for 
every honour. Ib, This conjunction is 
allo frequently uled by tome of our more 
modern Writers, in other caſes where the 
French ule gue, and elpecially for as; / 
never left him, that I was nt ready to [ay 
40 hum, dic Vos faſſe, Sc. Bolingbroke 
on Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 121. Perhaps 
when would be more truly Eoglſh in this 
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lentence, or we ſhould rather ſay, I ever 
left him but, or, till I was ready, 

lt is a very common fault with many 
of our writers, to make ſuch correſpond to 
done; whereas the Engliſh idiom is ſuck 
as; and he, ſhe, they, theſe, or, thoſe, who. 
It is a place which, for many years, has been 
much reſoried to by ſuch of cur counrymen, 
whoſe fortunes indulge them in that part of 

education which we call travelling. Account 
of Geneva. A high court of juſtice was 
ereFed fer the trial of tuch criminals, whoſe 
Cult was the mot apparent, Hume's Hul- 
tory, vol. 7. p. 289. he criminals. 

Scarce, or ſcarcely, does not admit of 
than after it. Scarcely had he received the 
homage of this new pontiff, than John the 
twelfth had the courage to jtir up the Romans 
again. Smollett's Voltaire. There is a 
much better ccrreſpondence to this par- 
ticle in the following ſentence, from the 
lame author. Scarce had he left the camp, 
when the very ſame night, one half of the 
emperor's army went over to his ſon Litha- - 
FINE: - 

When two clauſes of a ſentence re- 
quire each a different particle, it 1s very 
common to forget the conſtruction of the 
former clauſe, and to adhere to that of 
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the latter only. He was more beloved, but 
not ſo much admired as Cinthis, Addiſon 
on Medals. Mere requires than atter it, 
which is no where found in this ſentence. 
. The ſupreme head of the church was a foreign 
potent ate, who was guided by iitereſts always 
different, ſometimes contrary to thoſe of the 
community, Hume's Hiſt. vol. 4. p. 35. 

Never was man ſ% teized, or juffered 
half the unealinels as I hate done this edc u- 
ing. Iatler, N“. 160. The firſt and 
third clauſe, viz. Never was man /+ tertid 
as I late been this evening, may be joined 
without any impropriety ; but to connect 
the ſecond and third, Hat muſt be ſubſti— 
tuted infteat of as, and the ſentence be 
read thus; vr ſuffered half the uncoſineh 
that I ha: vue, Or elle, half fo much wh 
ea/incſs as hade done. 

Negative particles often occaſion em- 
barraſſment to a writer, who, in this caſe, 
is not ſo apt to attend to the exact cor- 
reſpondence of the different parts of a 
ſentence. Nor is danger ever apprehended 
in ſuc a government from the violence of the 
fruereign, no more than de commonly appre- 
lend danger from thunder or earthquakes. 
Hume's Eſſays, p. 133. ary mare. Avic/to, 
Zeh, Galileo, no more than Kaphac!, were 
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not born in republicks. Hume, Neither 
certainly requires 157 in the clauſe of a 
ſentence correſponding to it. Thr is ans> 
ther uje that, in my opruim, cautrilutes ra- 
ther to make a man learned than wile, and is 
neither capebie of pirajing the underflanding, 
or imazinaticn. Additon on Medals, 

16. XN does bur ill ſupply the place of 
neither in this corretpondence. Nerthum- 
berland ten an cath, before tus archbiſhops, 
that no contract, nor unit had ever paſ- 
fed between them. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 
4. p. 174. Gr promiſe. 

Never /5 was formerly uſed where we 
now tay ever . This form is generally 
to be found in the works of Mr. Addiſon, 
and others of his age. Ir is conſtantly 
uſed in our tranſlation of the Bible charm 
lic never ſo teich. 

The comperative degree and the con— 
Junction but have not an eaſy corteſpon- 
dence. Than is preferable. The miniſters 
gained nothing tarther by this, but ons; to 
engage the liuuſe ts jein the quejiion of the 
children's marriage with that of the ſettlement 
'O the 199. Hume's Hiſt, vol. 5. p- 105. 
F:/it!s does not ſtand well in the fame- 

conſtruction. The -barins had little more 
4 rely eu, beſides the Neuer of their fa- 
milies. 
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milies. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 2. p. 193. 
more than, or take away the word hire aud 
the conſtruction will be more eaſy. Nei— 
ther does be/ides follow in correlpondence 
with cher near ſo well as than. Newer 
did am eftabliſhed power recei ve jo /irong, a 
declaration of its uſurpation and nn aldi 91 
and from 1 other inſtitution, beſides , the 
admirable one of juries, could be exe 
this _—— Hart. Hume's Hiltory, 
vol. 7. p. 209. Nor does but do ſo well 
as than. They pay 19 other element but 
wars. Ib. vol. 1. p. 104. 


THE END. 
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